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The Spirit of Our Journal 


Frank N. FREEMAN 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
Chairman of the Editorial Committee 


‘THE purpose of Religious Education is broadly conceived. It is to provide a 
meeting-ground for all who seek by education to develop desirable forms of 
conduct. This includes a wide range of theories of conduct and of methods of influ- 
encing it. It offers expression to many varieties of conception of the meaning of 
religion and of the relation of religion to behavior. It aims to serve the humanist, 
who believes that conduct rests on its own feet and finds all its necessary sanction 
within human life, and the orthodox believer, who holds that the indispensable 
sanction of conduct is to be found in revealed religion. The hope of the editors 
is that it will give assistance to the public school educator, who operates in general 
under some form of constitutional mandate to keep religion apart from the schools, 
and the educator who makes religion an integral part of education. 


How is it possible to unite those of such diverse points of view and conceptions 
of their task in common endeavor? And how is it possible to furnish those who 
work by such different methods with material which they will find useful? An 
easy and popular solution of this problem is to say that opinions and beliefs do not 
matter, and that conduct can be regulated by controlling the feelings or by develop- 
ing habits of behavior by the mechanical process of association or conditioning. 
Ideas do not count. If this is the only condition on which the Journal can serve 
its varied constituency and on which it can hope to enlarge that constituency, the 
hope is, in the opinion of the writer, illusory. Methods differ and will continue to 
differ, according to the ideas back of them. Perhaps we shall some day unite in 
our conception of the world. In the meantime, it is the part of wisdom not to 
ignore the differences, but to seek what grounds of co-operation may be found. 


One need is common to all, namely, the need for information. In order to 
know how to deal with the problems of social life, we must know what changes 
in social organizations are taking place. Any attempt to prepare the individual 
for complete living must consider, for example, his adjustment to the family. This 
requires a knowledge of current changes and trends in the family and in the con- 
ditions which modify it. Information on such matters is to be found in technical 
publications and is known to special students of sociology. This Journal seeks to 
bring together such scattered information from many fields of investigation and to 
focus it on the problem of character and conduct. 


A list of the topics to be dealt with during the coming year indicates the 
range of information which is brought together: 


Adult education. 

Personal counseling. 

Development of character through the arts. 
Moral and religious life through the family. 
Moral and religious life on the college campus. 
Current trends in business ethics. 

Changing concepts of religious education. 
Pioneer projects in work with youth. 

The method and message of the ministry. 
Recreation. 


Besides presenting information on pertinent problems, the Journal also pro- 
vides a forum for the discussion of these problems. This discussion takes the form 
of symposia on topics of current interest; reviews of important books, by critics 
holding various points of view; articles, either invited or offered, and shorter com- 
munications. An attempt is made to review all the books which have any bearing 
on the field of the Journal. 

In these two general ways, then by bringing together information, with the 
assistance of specialists from many fiel s, and by encouraging discussion of com- 
mon problems by those who approach them from diverse points of view, the Jour- 
nal seeks to promote the cause for which it stands. 
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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


R. E. A. Convention Reported 


HE ARTICLES in this Journal in- 

clude, for the most part, the general 
reports and addresses given as_ back- 
ground material for discussion of the 
central problem of the 27th Annual Con- 
vention, held at Cleveland, April 23 to 25. 
This material deals with the problem of 
social changes, considering the concept of 
change itself, the nature of the basic fac- 
tors involved and the general character- 
istics of our present civilization, includ- 
ing more specific treatment of certain 
aspects and institutions of modern so- 
ciety. Two speakers point out the present 
tendencies in fields of thought which 
have large concern in studying and af- 
fecting current trends, and four conclude 
with suggestions and descriptions of ways 
of adapting to and meeting the needs and 
conditions in our modern life—through 
business, through the Catholic church, 
through religious education and through 
the Religious Education Association. 

In the various sectional meetings, spe- 
cial attention, through introductory re- 
ports and general discussion, was given 
to the Convention problem as it bore upon 
specialized phases of our modern life and 
interests: The method and message of 
the ministry; theories and methods of 
religious education; moral and religious 
life on the college campus; theories and 
methods of developing moral and religious 
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life through the family; theories and 
methods in work with youth ; theories and 
methods of character development 
through public schools. 

Space would not permit an adequate 
treatment in this Journal of the discus- 
sions at these sectional meetings, and since 
the Editorial Committee and the Editorial 
Staff have decided to devote an entire is- 
sue to each of these problems, the material 
presented at the Convention will be devel- 
oped and more fully elaborated upon for 
use during the coming year—Editorial 
Staff. 


Research and the Religious Edu- 
cation Association 

HE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

has been functioning throughout the 
year 1929-30 without its chairman. Dr. 
Holt’s absence in the Orient made it 
necessary to carry on with an acting 
chairman, with the result that the interest 
and drive to which the committee was 
accustomed was, to a large extent, lack- 
ing. Nevertheless, the committee held 
six regular meetings during the past 
year and has carried on a number of 
projects. The attendance at committee 
meetings has not been representative of 
the whole area, as the expense of travel 
and long distance involved made it im- 
possible to ask all of the men to come 
for a single meeting of two hours. 
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The second annual research conference 
was perhaps the most conspicuous and 
most fruitful activity of the year. It was 
sponsored by the Religious :ducation As- 
sociation and organized and planned by 
its research committee. The Chicago 
Theological Seminary generously con- 
tributed the living expenses of delegates 
while at the conference, and the Wie- 
boldt Foundation granted fifteen hun- 
dred dollars toward the traveling ex- 
penses of the delegates. Without the 
co-operation of the Seminary and, the 
Foundation the meeting would, of course, 
have been impossible. 


The membership of the conference was 
composed of specialists in religion and 
social science whose interest in the topics 
discussed brought them from a large sec- 
tion of the United States. For three 
days they met morning, afternoon and 
evening, giving their time and interest 
unreservedly to the conference and at 
the end expressed their complete satis- 
faction with the basic idea, agreeing, in 
a secret ballot, to attend another if it 
could be arranged. A complete steno- 
graphic report of the conference has been 
mimeographed and a limited number of 
copies are now available. 


The Wieboldt Foundation has agreed 
to contribute a reduced sum to a third 
conference on the theory that their func- 
tion in this field should be to stimulate 
experimentation, leaving to other agencies 
the continuation of such activities as may 
be found of lasting value. The Chicago 
Theological Seminary has again agreed 
to provide the entertainment for the dele- 
gates, so that a conference for the autumn 
of 1930 is assured. 

Another conference was held in Janu- 
ary in New Haven, where the members 
were the guests of the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations. This meeting was de- 
cided upon in December and brought to- 
gether delegates from New York and 
New England. The research committee 
of the Religious Education Association 
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undertook the preparation of an agenda 
for this conference, consulting as many 
members as possible beforehand in order 
to get the judgment of the leaders of the 
group. The agenda was not very skill- 
fully prepared, as is proved by the fact 
that it was not closely followed. The 
conference, however, found interesting 
and valuable subjects for discussion and 
raised one important question concern- 
ing the setting up of a national council 
of research on religion. This question 
is now open for investigation and decision 
and will undoubtedly be discussed at the 
conference in the autumn of 1930. 


The third important result of the com- 
mittee’s work was the preparation and 
publication under its auspices of a mono- 
graph entitled A Year of Research. This 
was prepared by Miss Delia H. Biddle, 
under the direction of Dr. Goodwin B. 
Watson. The material in the monograph 
should be of great value to research stu- 
dents, but as there are not so many of 
these students, the sales on this mono- 
graph have not been very gratifying. It 
is the opinion of the writer that this en- 
terprise should be made a permanent fea- 
ture of the committee’s work and the 
results made available promptly and con- 
veniently to those who could profit by 
the information. If properly organized, 
the expense of collecting this material 
might be greatly reduced. 


The journal of the Association does, of 
course, give many reports on current re- 
search and the scientific temper of the 
Association is here reflected in this prac- 
tice. 

Jt is not to be assumed that the Re- 
ligious Education Association is exclu- 
sively, or even primarily, interested in 
research. There is much that is already 
known which is still unutilized by those 
who could make use of the knowledge. 
There will always be this need, and the 
question before the Association and its 
executive committee will naturally be the 
extent to which the Association itself 
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should spend its energies and funds in 
promoting research, particularly in view 
of the fact that many other agencies are 
arising whose sole function is investi- 
gation of these problems. — Ellsworth 
Faris, chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee. 





Plan Christian Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE on 
the Christian Education of Adults 
will be held July 28 to August 2 at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago. The seminary, in co-operation with 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, is promoting the conference. 
Ministers, educators and other religious 
leaders in the forty-two Protestant evan- 
gelical denominations represented in the 
council have been invited to attend. 

The conference is planned with special 
reference to local pastors, Bible class 
leaders, regional and denominational 
boards and societies, directors of religious 
education and graduate students and pro- 
fessors of religious education. 





Conference on Church Social 
Work 


HE FEDERAL COUNCIL of the 

Churches of Christ are planning a 
Conference on Church Social Work in 
connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work to be held at Boston, June 
9to 14. The conference for church work- 
ers is to be held at the Hotel Vendome 
and St. Andrew’s Hall at the Trinity 
Church. It will not duplicate the discus- 
sions of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, according to the announce- 
ment. The mornings have been left free 
so that members can attend the sessions 
of the National Conference. This is the 
first time the Federal Council of Churches 
has planned this type of conference in 
connection with the National Conference. 
The advisability of making it a permanent 
feature will be discussed. 


The following partial statement of the 
program indicates the nature of the prob- 
lems to be treated: 


The Pastor’s Use of Case Work Methods in 
Family Adjustment—Prof. Frank J. Bruno, 
George Warren Brown Department of Social 
Work, Washington University. 

Address by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Address by the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, Presiding Bishop, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Report on study of courses on social work in 
theological institutions—Dr. Albert Z. Mann, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

A Clinical Year for Ministers—Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, Harvard University Theological 
School. 

Department of Social Relations, Congrega- 
tional Church: Address by Dr. Graham Taylor, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Address by 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago. Address by Dr. 
Hastings H, Hart. 

Spiritual Viewpoint in Social Work—Rev. 
Charles N. Lathrop, Presiding; Rev. John 
Rathbone Oliver, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 

Spiritual Values of the Family—Address by 
Miss Mary S. Brisley, Secretary, Church Mis- 
sion of Help, Diocese of New York. 

How may the various communions be better 
related to social work?—Rev. Charles N. La- 
throp. 

Experience of the Episcopal Church—Rev. 
Harold Holt, Department of Christian Social 
Service, National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Experience of local councils of churches— 
Rev. E. A, E. Palmquist. 

Dr. Henry W. Thurston, Presiding: “De- 
pendent Children Under Church Care.” 

Dependency of Children Resulting from In- 
dustrial Problems—Miss Myrtle Louise Evans, 
Executive Secretary, Methodist Orphans’ Home 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dr. Worth M. Tippy, Presiding: Church and 
Family. 

a. The Church and Family Adjustment—Rev. 
M. R. Lovell, Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., representing the 
Washington Life Adjustment Center. 

b. Report on a study of work in family ad- 
justment by local churches in various parts of 
the country—Robert C. Dexter, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, American Unitarian 
Association, Boston. 





Institute for Education by Radio 


. W. CHARTERS, Directors of 
the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the Ohio State University, is 
planning an Institute for Education by 
Radio at the Ohio State University, June 
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23 to July 3 
for educators and broadcasters. 
istration fees will be charged. 

A special library on radio education is 
being gathered for the conference. A 
staff of experts are being selected to lead 
the discussions which will center around 
the problems and possibilities of educa- 
tion by means of the radio. 

Features of the program will include: 


June 23—“Contributions of Radio to College 
and University Education,’ Levering 
Tyson, director of home study, Co- 
lumbia University. 

June 24—“The Status of Education by Radio 

in the United States and Canada,” 
Armstrong Perry, U. S. office of edu- 
cation, and C. H. Mercer, Dalhousie 
University. 
“Administration of Schools of the 
Air,” Dr. J. L. Clifton, state director 
of education of Ohio, and B. H. Dar- 
row, Ohio School of the Air. 

June 25—‘Problems of Program Management,” 
Judith Waller, director, WMAQ, Chi- 


June 26—“Selection and Training of An- 
nouncers,” Vida Sutton, the Finch 
School, New York City. 

June 26—“Commercial Sponsorship of Radio 
Programs,’ W. S. Hedges, president, 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

June 27—“The Public Relations Work of the 
Educational Broadcaster,” John W. 


The conference is both 
No reg- 


Elwood, vice-president, National 
Broadcasting Co. 
June 28—“ Educational Broadcasting in Eu- 


rope.’ 

July 1—"Rural Education by Radio,” Sam 

Pickard, vice-president, Columbia 

Broadcasting System, 
3—“Educational Obligations of the 

Broadcaster,” Judge Ira E. Robinson, 

U. S. radio commission. 

Many other specialists will be on the pro- 
gram; special library on radio education; no 
enrollment fee. 


July 





Rethinking Objectives of the 
. M. C. A. 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States, held in Chicago last Oc- 
tober, a Commission on the Message and 
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Purpose of the Y. M. C. A. was ap- 
pointed to “restudy and restate the mes- 
sage and purpose of the Y. M. C. A. 
movement iri the United States and to 
suggest ways and means of making this 
message and purpose effective in the lives 
of boys and young men.” 

The chairman of the Commission is 
President William J. Hutchins of Berea. 
George Irving of the National Council 
Office is the Executive Secretary. There 
are forty-four general members of the 
Commission who represent a variety of 
interests and experiences. 

The second meeting of the Commission 
was held May 22-23. 





Third Annual Research 


Conference 


HE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion has set September 19 to 21 as tenta- 
tive dates for the third annual research 
conference, to be held at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. The two previous con- 
ferences have been exploratory in nature. 
Special emphasis has been laid upon the 
contribution of the various allied fields to 
character education and religious educa- 
tion. Ten to twelve of the major fields 
have been represented by two or three 
persons selected because of their special 
investigations in their particular fields. 
This year the Committee on Research is 
considering a problem specifically within 
the fields of social and religious research. 
The conference is to be limited to thirty- 
five in number. 

The stenographic report on the 1929 
Conference is available in limited num- 
bers. It should prove of special interest 
to those interested in character education 
or religious education. Individuals setting 
up research projects will find invaluable 
suggestions in this report. 
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The Actual and the Desirable Continuity Within 
Social Changes 


GeorGE A. CoE 


Professor of ‘Religious Education (retired), 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Editorial Note—This paper by Dr. Coe was delivered before the 
California Congress of Religious Education at Claremont, March 
13, I4 and 15, 1930. That Congress—the annual meeting of the 
California Regional Conference of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation—dealt with the same general problem as did the Annual 
Convention of the R. E. A. at Cleveland. Dr. Coe’s treatment of 
actual and desirable continuity within social changes furnishes, there- 
fore, an appropriate introduction to the discussions at the Cleveland 
Convention, reported in this Journal. 


HERE IS an irrational element in 

the fear of change—irrational be- 
cause, even without any design on our 
part, our experience is suffused with pow- 
erful forces that make for continuity. On 
the other hand, the ever-present need of 
change includes a need for a permanently 
valid method of choosing changes rather 
than drifting into them. Let us consider, 
then, the sources of actual unsought con- 
tinuity, and then the kind of continuity 
for which we should hold ourselves re- 
sponsible. 


Tue ActuaL ConTINUITY 


(1) Everybody imitates; everybody 
believes and acts through suggestion. 
Hence, the young, without intention upon 
their part or effort upon ours, absorb the 
ideas, habits and standards of the so- 
ciety into which they are born. This is 
not only the easiest way for them to get 
along; they have to learn that there is 
any other way. It is the way of prefer- 
ment, too, as in economic relations. One’s 
first self-supporting labor “rubs in” the 
principles of the economic system and the 
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“rules of the game”—so much so that 
even the victims of the system may actu- 
ally “fall for” the doctrine that its mo- 
tives and methods are immutable laws 
of nature. 

(2) To repeat acts that bring satisfac- 
tion is one of the fundamental tendencies 
of our nature. The obverse of it is the 
avoidance of that which brings discom- 
fort. This universal factor in the uni- 
versal readiness to form habits brings it 
to pass that the sources of our enjoy- 
ments, however we happen upon them, 
exercise upon us a pressure that resem- 
bles the influence of a ruler behind the 
throne. This tendency is not exclusive, 
and it does not commit us inexorably to 
any level of enjoyment, but it does pro- 
vide a powerful motive for getting more 
of the same kind. A _ revolution that 
should aim to displace one kind of satis- 
faction by another kind, instead of redis- 
tributing and increasing the old kinds, 
would be one of the supreme wonders of 
history. 

(3) In the absence of rigorous self- 
discipline, all men tend to rationalize their 
enjoyments and their habits. As a rule, 
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we do not first find out the nature of our 
world and then adjust ourselves to it, and 
it to ourselves ; rather, having seized upon 
satisfactions that have come to us inci- 
dentally, and having wrought them into 
the fabric of our habits, we build thought- 
structures that justify us for being what 
we are. Such rationalizations are not 
necessarily fallacious, yet, in the nature 
of the case, they are commonly skewed 
in favor of the status quo. Thus it comes 
to pass that what we take to be our rea- 
son may become distrustful of change. 
(4) Commitment to a belief or a stand- 
ard—religious, ethical, social, economic, 
or other—produces a sort of identification 
of one’s very self with the belief or 
standard. Vested interests can intensify 
this self-identification, but it outruns 
vested interests, and it may go counter 
even to what is commonly called self-in- 
terest. Hence, change in this area ac- 
quires the look of an invasion of one’s 
very self. Consider, now, how this works 
wherever men are closely associated with 
one another in any cause, struggle, or ac- 
tive interest. The individual’s sense of 
the sacredness of his personality, instead 
of authorizing him to act freely as an in- 
dividual, now fuses with his feeling of 
group or class or race solidarity, and his 
very self becomes identified with the ex- 
isting social momentum. Thus it is that 
orthodoxies develop in almost every part 
of our associated life. They are rarely 
formulated as rigidly as the dogmas of 
religion, yet some of them are scarcely 
less powerful. It is doubtful whether 
the dogmas of the Catholic church con- 
trol the lives of the faithful more rigidly 
than economic dogmas control business 
men. There are orthodoxies of social 
classes and of occupations (as teaching), 
and even in the sciences a constant strug- 
gle is necessary against too complete self- 
commitment to contemporary views. Just 
now we see in formation among the youth 
of the day an orthodoxy of their own— 
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so promptly do even restless beings be- 
come conservative! 

(5) It is well recognized that institu- 
tions are less plastic than individuals. 
The reasons are various, such as vested 
interests, the necessity of delegating func- 
tions and of requiring functionaries to 
act by rule, the resulting impersonality 
(that is, official quality) of the acts per- 
formed, and the remoteness of the really 
responsible members from the functions 
that they nevertheless authorize. We 
have as yet no general technic nor social 
habit that holds individuals responsible 
for such of their acts as are performed 
institutionally. But how many of our 
activities are institutional, and how many 
more are determined by the impact of 
institutions upon us? Most of our con- 
duct falls into these two classes! In 
other words, most of our movement is 
an expression of social inertia! 

(6) The deepest, most comprehensive 
assurance of continuity remains to be 
stated. Every infant grows up among 
persons older than himself, and he at- 
tains his selfhood by a process that in- 
cludes interpreting himself by others. 
Hence, newly attained selfhood is invari- 
ably a reflection of selfhood not newly 
attained. The past projects itself into 
the present as certainly as infants grow 
out of infancy, and as universally as the 
race reproduces itself. 

(7) Whether or not there is reason to 
fear change, the forces that make for con- 
tinuity certainly are dangerous forces. 
They make possible all that is beautiful 
and good, but they inherently tend also 
to restrict every good and beautiful thing 
in our culture, and to turn the springs 
of sweetness into bitter waters. For, in 
the first place, superstition perpetuates 
itself without effort, whereas science and 
all true learning require hard work. In 
the second place, many injustices of so- 
ciety enjoy respectability and even sanc- 
tity. They can sleep while their victims 
writhe. Third, we become divided selves, 
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living at the same time in an older world 
and a newer one, a world of professed 
ideals and a world of practice otherwise 
governed, deceiving ourselves as to the 
motives that control us. Fourth, the con- 
servative forces in humanity are so un- 
disciplined, as yet, that they employ force 
—psychic compulsion, economic advan- 
tage and physical restraints—to prevent 
us from reconsidering our ways and from 
initiating voluntary changes by reason 
and persuasion. Whenever readjustment 
takes the form of explosion, it is con- 
servatism that manufactures the explo- 
sive. 
THE DeEsiIRABLE CONTINUITY 


(1) Much of the spontaneous, actual 
and universal continuity is valuable, of 
course. Language must have recognized 
meanings, else thought halts. Tools of 
the mind, such as processes of measure- 
ment, experiment and analysis, must be 
good enough to last through a consider- 
able series of operations, else we can get 
little or nothing done. We must be able, 
within limits, to foresee the conduct of 
one another; hence the abiding value of 
having some common knowledge and be- 
liefs, of imitation, of organizations and 
institutions, and of customs. It would 
be foolish to think that we can dispense 
with these things. The problem for us 
is how to be masters of them instead 
of being mastered by them. 

(2) Paradoxically, there is one point 
at which one and the same act expresses 
both the basic necessity for mental con- 
tinuity and the basic necessity for dis- 
continuity. For that which is variously 
called thinking, reason and intelligent con- 
duct involves, in the first place, inhibi- 
tion brought about by the already-experi- 
enced. Something comes to us by mem- 
ory or obscure association that produces 
a pause in an impulsive or habitual ac- 
tivity; or, we witness something that has 
for us the meaning of “Stop, look, lis- 
ten”! There thought enters. Rational 
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action is always, in part, inhibition of 
something that we were just about to 
think or do, and thereby it performs the 
function of guarding us against too hasty 
movement. But, at the same time, this 
very “Stop, look, listen” means that the 
activity that is proceeding out of the 
past is insufficiently adapted to the situa- 
tion that one is now entering. Reason, 
qua reason, transcends precedents. When 
thinking does not do this, it is merely 
partisan argument, or jumping up and 
down. The life of reason, as such, con- 
sists in going on to what is not, by taking 
account of what is. 

(3) It goes without saying that the un- 
failing use of reason in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life is one desirable sort of con- 
tinuity. Some vicissitudes come upon us 
from outside our own thoughts and acts, 
as an earthquake, weather favorable or 
unfavorable for crops, the pressure of a 
foreign population upon our own, and 
unforeseeable combinations of hereditary 
strains. We may place in the same class 
the unplanned, usually unforeseen, and 
practically inevitable situations that arise 
in consequence of discovery, research and 
invention. An excellent example is the 
way in which the automobile has forced 
upon us new traffic conditions for which 
our precedents and habits are utterly in- 
adequate. In all these things that happen 
to us, the undesirable kind of continuity 
consists in applying to new conditions, 
habits that arose in other, unlike condi- 
tions, such as, continuing to rely upon 
water mains that the next earthquake will 
shatter, or leaving the parking of vehicles 
unregulated. There is an enormous 
amount of social inefficiency and unfair- 
ness that has this character. The fright- 
ful economic wastes that have recently 
been exposed to view have crept upon us 
largely because rusty old buying habits 
persist, though bright new selling devices 
have been created. What was a fair bar- 
gain in employment relations yesterday 
becomes an unfair bargain, yet the law 
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and the accepted morality of it remain 
unaltered. Such quasi-mechanical contin- 
uities should be prevented and displaced 
by the true continuity of reason, which is 
alertness in perceiving and foreseeing 
changes, in weighing the possible effects 
upon men, women and children, and in 
promptly devising appropriate measures. 
It is one of the tragedies of what is con- 
ventionally known as morality that its 
code knows no such duty, and that one 
can be called a good man who is asleep 
at his post. 

(4) But this is not the end of the 
matter. It is not enough to master the 
changes that are thrust upon us; we need, 
in addition, the kind of continuity that 
resides in continuous rational judgment 
upon our customs and standards, and the 
continuous initiation of modifications 
therein. At present, neither our accepted 
morals nor our accepted education has 
any grounded or stable policy of noting 
what in our customs is working well and 
what is not, nor have we any recognized 
procedure for dealing with our standards 
and our social institutions when they be- 
come obviously insufficient. It is worse 
than pathetic to hear our guides shouting 
to us to return to the old paths, for the 
old paths have been overflowed by the 
sea. Never, when the economic bases of 
civilization have shifted, have moral val- 
ues been conserved by retreading old 
paths. In the interest of moral continu- 
ity itself, fresh critical appraisal is neces- 
sary, with the certain result of revising 
what we have called our goodness. Ina 
social world that needs remaking because 
its customs are stale and its goodness in- 
efficient, the one reliable link between the 
generations is a valid method of inaugu- 
rating changes. 

(5) A morally self-starting society or 
fellowship will be characterized, first, by 
objectivity towards facts, and a technic 
for it. A habit of seeing human condi- 


tions as they are must be deliberately cul- 
tivated generation after generation until 
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it becomes a tradition. Now, it is note- 
worthy—it is startling—that not one of 
the processes noted at the beginning, 
whereby customs and standards automat- 
ically project themselves, includes any 
such objectivity of mind. Imitation, cling- 
ing to that which makes us comfortable, 
rationalizing our enjoyments, identifying 
one’s self with one’s beliefs, loyalty to 
institutions—every one of these can take 
place in a mind that is self-involved, prej- 
udiced and partisan. Some of the forces 
of conformity carry within themselves a 
positive pressure towards self-deception. 
Now, to say that we must become objec- 
tive-minded towards our own ways is 
equivalent to saying that we must assimi- 
late the spirit of science, and to say that 
this objective-mindedness requires a tech- 
nic is to affirm that sifted methods of sci- 
entific procedure in ascertaining facts and 
the conditions of them must be applied to 
our own conduct. 

But, secondly, the scientific spirit, with 
its technic, is not enough. There must 
be also sensitiveness towards what any- 
body feels to be valuable. The fact- 
finder must feel with men or he will not 
understand them. Comedy derives some 
of: its most laughable situations from the 
blindness of those who see, the clumsi- 
ness of those who have skill, and the 
blunders of the wise. We must, then, 
cultivate a habit of listening to songs 
of happiness and to sighs of woe; a habit 
of seeking to understand discontent wher- 
ever and however it shows itself; and 
despised minorities must always command 
a peculiar interest. By education we 
must re-create this habit in every gener- 
ation. This is as much as to say that 
we much respect everyone’s feeling and 
thought concerning his own weal. This 
sensitiveness, with readiness for the ac- 
tion that is appropriate to it, is respect 
for personality, or ethical love. Love is 
capable of holding the world together 
while transforming it. 

A corollary of this discussion of con- 
tinuity and change is that the main func- 
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tion of education cannot be the promo- 
tion of continuity between past and 
future. Education does and will automat- 
ically promote continuity both because 
teaching is performed, as a rule, by in- 
stitutions and teachers who are older than 
the pupils and because the thinking proc- 
ess must employ materials out of the 
past. But this it not the main point in 
education, particularly not in character 
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education. It is easy to make the new 
generation as good as we are! The prob- 
lem is to make it better than we are, 
which means that we must interrupt the 
automatic continuity! The experience of 
teachers shows that there is no better 
way to do this than to let pupils have a 
part in deliberately making desirable 
changes in the social currents that flow 
through them. 


—<fo— 


S the result of rapid communication in space, movements 

of population (concentration in cities, immigration), changes 
in the industrial order, the decline of community and family life, 
the weakening of religion, the universality of reading, the com- 
mercialization of pleasure, and for whatever other reasons there 
may be, we are now witnessing a far-reaching modification of the 
moral norms and behavior practices of all classes of society. 
Activities have evolved more rapidly than social structures, per- 
sonalities more rapidly than social norms. This unstabilization 
of society and of behavior is probably no more than a stage of 
disorganization preceding a modified type of reorganization. When 
old habits break down, when they are no longer adequate, there is 
always a period of confusion until new habits are established ; and 
this is true of both the individual and society —William I. Thomas 
and Dorothy Swaine Thomas, The Child in America, Alfred A. 


Knopf, 1928. 








Nature and Significance of the Mores 


ELLSwortH Faris 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


O NE OF MY early childhood recollec- 
tions is a conversation between two 
prominent members of the church of 
which my father was pastor, whose re- 
marks I was not expected to overhear. 
Said one Christian woman to the other, 
“You should be glad you did not go to 
church today, for if you had been there 
you would have been forced to shake 
hands with a Negro to whom we gave 
the right hand of fellowship.” The Negro 
had given his heart to God, professed his 
faith in Jesus as the son of God, showed 
evidence of a change of heart and life, 
and had asked to be identified with the 
Christian church whose principles in- 
cluded the universal brotherhood of all 
mankind and repudiated all distinctions of 
“Jew or Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free.” The puzzled pastor had re- 
ceived this newly regenerated soul, but in 
the sequel, the treatment met made the 
relation unsatisfactory, and the black 
sheep left the fold. Today in the same 
community such an applicant for mem- 
bership would be very rare, but if a case 
did occur, the pastor would know how 
to reject him in a Christian spirit and in- 
struct him to postpone to the next world 
any program of associating intimately 
with his brothers in Christ. 

Now there is nothing in the New Tes- 
tament which commands or even justifies 
the current practice of race separation and 
race discrimination or race segregation. 
Nevertheless, a wise religious leader is 
forced to conform to current usages, and 
everyone, white or black, understands the 
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necessity of it. The reason for this is 
perfectly clear to the sociologist. In pres- 
ent-day America, race separation is in 
the mores. 


We understand by the mores the ways 
of doing things that are current in a 
society, together with the faiths, codes 
and standards of well-being which inhere 
in these ways. The mores come to be 
the expression of the specific character 
of a society or of a period. They 
are to be sharply distinguished from the 
institutions and laws, although they 
grow into institutions and laws which, in 
turn, may greatly affect the mores. The 
chief distinction is that the mores are 
unwittingly created by the masses of the 
people as they meet the problems of their 
own lives. We do not even become con- 
scious of our mores until we are led to 
consider the customs of another people 
or those of a different age. There are so- 
cieties that have infanticide in the mores. 
The Ibibio of Nigeria always put twins 
to death immediately after their birth. In 
Greece, infanticide was in the mores and 
in the case of weak or deformed children 
was considered a sacred public duty. Our 
own attitude toward infanticide goes to 
the opposite extreme, and whole institu- 
tions are devoted to the tender care of 
helpless idiots whose prospects of devel- 
opment are admittedly desperate. 

One important characteristic of the 
mores is their moral defensibility. The 
mores are always right, and any agitation 
to change them is always futile. The 
Greeks made eugenic arguments for their 
practice of infanticide, but such agitation 
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in our age and among our people gets 
nowhere. We are unable to criticize our 
mores because they have become an in- 
tegral part of our view of life and the 
world. ; 

If the mores change, they change 
slowly, and the alteration is never due to 
individual initiative. Here there is no 
place for the theory of the great man. 
When the mores have been undermined 
by the indirect and impersonal forces, 
some leader may give the coup de grace, 
but he is only striking the last blow of 
a long series which others have delivered. 

Among our own people, in the Middle 
Ages and somewhat later, there was no 
opposition to brothels, and witchcraft was 
accepted as a reality by all. On the other 
hand, it was against the mores to take 
interest for money. We could not con- 
ceive of a Christian banker being called 
to account in our day for refusing to 
lend money on inadequate security, and 
yet for ages Christian people regarded 
it as a sin. It was John Calvin who gave 
the sanction to Protestants, but Calvin 
was only expressing a change in the mores 
which had been going on quietly for a 
long time. 

The mores, then, present a perfect ex- 
ample of an impersonal and collective 
phenomenon which individual members 
of a society take in as they inhale the 
very atmosphere they breathe. For the 
people who accept uncritically the mores, 
and every people does and has always 
done so, are never the people who have 
created them. The mores are always the 
result of the life of the past, and thus 
they appeal to us as being natural and 
normal, and old and established, and 
right and true. 

A perfect analogy exists in the mother 
tongue which all of us have come to 
speak. We had no individual preference 
for the English language; we possessed 
no more inherited facility to speak it than 
French or Russian or Chinese, and yet we 
have come to express our thoughts in 
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these words and carry on our communi- 
cation in English phrases. We did not 
create the English tongue, nor did any 
man invent it. Moreover, the English 
language is changing and has always 
changed. There is hardly a _ single 
English word that is not wrong from the 
standpoint of the Anglo-Saxon speech 
from which it grew. Yet no one planned 
these changes, and few were aware of 
what was happening; so also with the 
mores. 

Some thirty years ago, in response to 
a crisis in our national life, America be- 
came a world power. In this way we 
differ from Switzerland, for example. 
Now, when the people of a nation have 
become a world power, they feel that 
they have the right to a voice in anything 
that happens anywhere in the world, 
whether it be in China, Samoa, or Central 
America. The result is that we have 
become more belligerant; we demand a 
navy second to none. We have a general 
staff preparing elaborate plans, euphemis- 
tically called defense plans, against Japan, 
England, or any possible enemy. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution or 
the convention of the American Legion 
find abundant support for this attitude. A 
Quaker president, whose religion has his- 
torically insisted on non-resistance, has 
repeatedly announced the policy that we 
should make ourselves strong on sea and 
land. 

Our mores are changing, and no one 
can find a man who is responsible, since 
there is no man who has brought about 
the change. It has grown up in the life 
of our people. 

The study of the mores is important 
for leaders in education and in religion, 
for these forces in the mores are contin- 
ually acting to modify the work of the 
church and of the school. Polygamy is 
not in our mores, and anyone who argues 
for polygamy among us may be said to 
waste his breath. Divorce is different. It 
is unquestionably in the mores. The 
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church has stood against divorce, but the 
pressure of the mores to modify this at- 
titude is everywhere apparent, and the 
resulting change in the attitude of Chris- 
tians can confidently be prophesied. 

The mores of the Puritans forbade 
dancing, gambling, card playing and the 
theater. Slowly, but progressively, the 
attitudes and practices of the church on 
this question have been modified. The 
church where my membership is, has a 
dance in the building every Friday night 
and periodical bridge parties where the 
members indulge in this form of physical 
culture. Several departments in the Y. 
M. C. A. in Chicago are not only pro- 
vided with billiard tables, which entered 
in several years ago, but permit card 
playing and smoking, and some provide 
dances, always, of course, properly chap- 
eroned. The reasons for the change are 
interesting, but not easy to obtain with 
certainty. The men who are responsible 
for the change will always have reasons, 
but they are apt to be rationalizations ; 
that is, they are good reasons, though not 
the real reasons. From the standpoint of 
a larger theory of society, the phenome- 
non is an extension of the mores which 
are gradually adopted by those who op- 
posed them. 

We may, therefore, emphasize the three 
outstanding characteristics of the mores: 
their non-rationality, their irresistibility 
and their continuously changing charac- 
ter. 

The mores are not arrived at by rea- 
soning. Since we acquire the habits which 
the mores prescribe, the result of partici- 
pating in the life of our people, they 
come without reasoning and before rea- 
soning. If challenged, we may be counted 
on to defend the mores, but another peo- 
ple will be just as logical or just as illog- 
ical in their defense of the opposite type 
of action. If we were asked to give a 
reason why a man owes his first duty to 
his wife as against his parents, we should 
at first be puzzled, but could soon find 
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justification for our own beliefs and 
practices. Yet there are peoples where 
the very opposite view prevails, and it is 
held to be the only conceivable way in 
which the matter should be viewed, and 
the arguments which they make will be 
equally strong. But since the mores are 
non-rational in origin, the reasons ad- 
vanced seem naive and unconvincing to 
those who have inherited a different tra- 
dition. For neither we nor they have 
arrived at our custom by any scientific 
or rational process. The mores of a peo- 
ple are always a slow and unconscious 
growth and are able to make any custom 
seem right or to prevent the condemna- 
tion of anything. 

Consider the attitude toward punish- 
ment which prevails among our people in 
our day. It seems to be a part of the 
moral order of the universe that a man 
who commits a felony should be sen- 
tenced to a lifetime of brutal treatment 
and deprived of all his rights as a human 
being. We know that it makes of him a 
wreck, a caricature of humanity. More- 
over, the effect on the lives of those who 
guard and herd and punish him is always 
unfortunate. The time may come when 
Americans will regard this practice of 
ours with the same feelings which we 
have when we recall the treatment meted 
out a century ago to the insane, but 
neither the change we now see in the 
latter case nor the possible change that 
may come in penal administration could 
result from a sudden adoption of a ra- 
tional plan, for punishment is now in 
the mores. Those who advocate the aboli- 
tion of punishment altogether, and such 
advocates exist, receive but a negligible 
response from our people. This is not 
because they are wrong, for it is difficult 
to defend punishment from a rational 
point of view—that it does not deter and 
does not reform—but since we have noth- 
ing else to put in its place our people will 
not tolerate any suggestion to do away 
with it. Punishment is in the mores. 
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The mores are non-rational, therefore, in 
the sense that the habits and sentiments 
are received by us all in a way and at a 
time when we are uncritically receptive. 
The second characteristic to be empha- 
sized is the irresistibility of the mores. 
They coerce individuals. This is not in- 
variably true, but it is always true where 
the mores lack competition. Primitive 
men believe in magic, not because it 
works, but in spite of the fact that often 
it does not work. The mores make us 
impermeable to experience. The patriot- 
ism which our schools and churches incul- 
cate into our children is responsible for 
the widespread sentiment that America 
never has done any wrong. When men 
are living in a community where the 
mores are dominant, they can neither re- 
sist nor criticize. It has been said that 
any one of us would have sentenced the 
Salem witches to death had we sat on the 
bench in the days when that custom was 
dominant. In such a situation there is no 
point of support for any opposing view. 
If the mores command us, we will obey 
without knowing we are commanded ; we 
will trust the dictum in the mores in 
spite of the evidence of our own senses. 
When Joan of Arc reported her con- 
versation with the angels, everyone be- 
lieved that she had seen them. But were 
angels from heaven to descend into this 
room at this moment, we should not be- 
lieve; we should probably look for the 
cords and pulleys; failing to find them, 
most of us would still remain uncon- 
vinced. Such beliefs are no longer in the 
mores, and so we cannot have them. 
When they were in the mores, our fathers 
could not resist them. Our only chance 
to be critical is given us when there is 
some choice between one formulation of 
the mores which contradicts another. If 
one wants to be an independent thinker, 
he should arrange to be born on a cul- 
tural frontier. In that case, if he does 
not become disorganized or cynically skep- 
tical, he may approach a rational life. 


In the third place, the mores are muta- 
ble. Living within them, we may not 
see the change, and we may not be con- 
scious of their history, but they are never 
wholly fixed, and sometimes a great crisis 
will work a rapid transformation. Ideas 
on birth control have been gradually mak- 
ing headway among us, and economic 
forces of our time will probably bring it 
about that even in the Catholic church the 
change will be recognized and adopted. 
If and when this takes place, we may 
expect theologians to defend the new cus- 
tom as skilfully as they now show its 
undesirability and emotionality. The im- 
portant consideration is the impersonality 
and indirect nature of the forces which 
make the mores change. They change as 
our language changes, as the fashions 
change, and often we are not aware of 
the change until after it has occurred. 

If now we inquire into the relation of 
the mores to religion and to religious edu- 
cation, we will find this relation more 
intimate than might at first be suspected. 
The historian of religion traces the chang- 
ing conceptions of theology, the changing 
conceptions of God, of Christ and His 
work, and of the nature of the church and 
religion itself. These changes have been 
many and important. It was Carlyle who 
said that no man worships the God of his 
grandfather, meaning, of course, that the 
conception men have of God is undergo- 
ing continuous alteration. 

But whence come these changes? Why | 
is it that we reject a God who, before 
the foundation of the world, predestined 
a certain number of people to everlasting 
life and a certain unalterable and far 
greater number to everlasting punish- 
ment in a fiery hell? The historian tends 
to select some influential writer who has 
formulated the new conception. It would 
be truer to say that the change was due 
to the mores, and when the moral ideals 
of a people have undergone a gradual 
change, the formulation of the church 
comes later to reflect this new view in 
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its creeds. The atonement of Christ was 
once thought of as a commercial transac- 
tion in which Christ paid with his life 
the debt due from a bankrupt community. 
There was another time when men 
thought of the death of Christ as a ran- 
som paid to the devil who, in the war he 
had been waging against God, was almost 
victorious and who thus secured the re- 
lease of the souls in prison. The expla- 
nation lies in the mores of the time. In 
a commercial age Jesus paid the debt, in 
a military era he was a ransom. It is 
not merely that the figures of speech and 
imagery were provided by the life of the 
time, it is far more than this. The very 
conception of right and wrong is different 
in different ages, and the mores of a 
people are crystallized in the convictions 
of the church. 

Someone has called theology transcen- 
dentalized politics. It would be equally 
true to speak of theological beliefs as the 
idealized mores of an earlier time. 

Sometimes it is charged that the adap- 
tations, like those earlier referred to, in 
which the church or the Christian asso- 
ciation makes a concession to the desires 
and customs of the young people, are 
objectionable because they represent a 
concession to evil and a surrender of con- 
viction. This seems a superficial state- 
ment. Christian young people are allowed 
to dance or play bridge when the mores 
have changed so as to approve of these 
practices, or at the least to regard them 
as innocuous. The church has never suc- 
cessfully stood out against the mores of 
any age or any people. 

If we were to leave the subject here, 
we should not only be greatly misunder- 
stood, but we should be guilty of a serious 
error. The early sociologists who formu- 
lated the doctrine of the mores did stop 
here, and with grievous consequences to 
the clarity of their thought and the last- 
ing value of their work. They knew that 
the mores were strong and that indi- 
viduals had no power against them, and 
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they made the natural mistake of assum- 
ing that we were helpless in our effort 
to guide our life and were condemned to 
wait for the tides and to drift without a 
rudder whither the currents should lead 
us. 

This error, natural as it was, neglected 
the important aspect of the possibility of 
choice where the mores are complex. 
And in a great and populous country 
like America the mores are always com- 
plex. It is untrue to say that the drink- 
ing of intoxicants is in the mores of the 
American people. It is very true that for 
large groups the mores permit and en- 
courage the drinking of alcohol. It is 
equally: true that for other areas and 
groups the drinking of alcohol is not in 
the mores. This has been true of whole 
populations, such as the Mohammedans. 
At a time when these two conceptions of 
life conflict and men are called upon to 
engage in strenuous campaigns for one 
side or the other of such a question, the 
whole irrationality and irresistibility may 
tend to disappear, and we may come to 
have the power to foresee the conse- 
quences and to make our decisions ac- 
cording to some alternative which we 
regard as offering the more desirable con- 
sequences. We may resist the mores at 
any point if we are presented with an 
alternative organization. Our habits are 
strong, but they can be reorganized. 

The necessity of taking into account 
what the sociologist knows about the 
mores is nowhere more apparent than in 
the work of the foreign missionaries. 
The attitude of the typical missionary is 
one of a naive acceptance of the mores 
of his own people and a confusion of the 
essentials of the Christian message with 
the non-essential customs with which he 
has all his life been familiar. The uncon- 
scious assumption that the native culture 
can be completely displaced by the cul- 
ture of his own people has led to results 
which have at some times been mildly 
troublesome and in other cases have been 
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rather thoroughly disorganizing. The 
work of the missionary will always result 
in a fusion or syncretism of culture ele- 
ments. To uproot completely the native 
culture is impossible. The problem of 
what to conserve and what to discourage 
always presents itself, and a failure to 
state it in these terms may result in rel- 
ative failure. 

One group I knew well produced an un- 
expected commotion and almost a revolt 
because they insisted on the native Chris- 
tians in Africa cutting their hair short. 
They had anticipated no objection, but 
found the change to be accompanied by 
deep-seated emotional resistance. Not 
finding a convenient way to retreat, they 
finally won, but the result was not advan- 
tageous to the enterprise they were carry- 
ing on. 

At anothet time, the same group ex- 
communicated a native Christian for al- 
lowing his relatives to give him a cus- 
tomary treatment of hot baths, on the 
ground that all native medical measures 
must be rigorously opposed. On a third 
occasion, a native chief was left to die 
without the attendance of the medical 
missionary because his people insisted on 
some supplementary native treatments. 
In this latter case the whole village was 
so shocked that the station was actually 
abandoned. 

This failure to recognize and deal with 
the mores produces repeatedly an inter- 
esting cycle. The people who accept the 
new doctrines and customs find it inter- 
esting and satisfying, but the mores of 
a people are so strong in their hold on 
the affections and habits that there ap- 
pears regularly a period of repercussion 
and reaction when those who passively 
tolerated the new doctrine become active 
in their opposition. The factors in the 
Protestant religious situation in South 
Africa are too complicated to be disposed 
of by a single formula, but I venture to 
express with confidence the opinion that 
the widespread revolt and consequent iso- 
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lation of the native church from all white 
leadership, which in my opinion is almost 
a tragedy, could have been avoided had 
the missionaries taken into account from 
the beginning of their work the phenom- 
enon of the mores and avoided the unnec- 
essary conflicts. I do not presume to 
utter a prophecy with regard to what is 
happening in Central Africa, which is a 
later chapter in the missionary effort, but 
it is certainly not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the methods now being 
employed there will eventually produce a 
native revolt quite according to the pat- 
tern of the South African church. This 
phenomenon of disregard of the mores, 
with the above-mentioned results, is not 
confined to Africa, but can be made out 
in many other parts of the mission field. 

Nor does the position here taken lack 
a certain interesting confirmation when 
compared with the methods of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Protestants tend 
to be contemptuous at times when speak- 
ing of these methods, referring to the 
product of their work as a certain com- 
promise with heathenism. Undoubtedly 
this is true, but the stability of the native 
Catholic church is the reward that this 
compromise has received. Moreover, the 
logic of this discussion would insist that 
to a certain degree compromise is inev- 
itable and should, therefore, be conscious 
and deliberate. This syncretism has al- 
ways and everywhere taken place. The 
etymology of the word Easter is familiar 
to all scholars, and if the word Easter 
occurs in the New Testament it is only 
because the heathen goddess of spring had 
been baptized into the Christian church 
long before the translation appeared. We 
are perfectly comfortable with the 
heathen evergreen tree ceremony at Chris- 
mas time, nor are we disturbed by Easter 
eggs or even Easter rabbits. Yet these 
are examples of the way in which the 
mores of our fathers were tolerated and 
revalued by those who brought Chris- 
tianity to them. 
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The mores always seem right if they 
are old, but they are not always right, 
and when the mores are in conflict with 
other mores their rightness is no longer 
unquestioned. Religious leaders are not 
to be passive when confronted by unde- 
sirable mores, but a knowledge of how 
the impersonal customs of a people are 
changed would greatly add to the effi- 
ciency of any effort to transform society. 

Religion is rational and individual in 
its critical points. In other areas, religion 
is social and emotional. Religious educa- 
tion seems to differ fundamentally from 
education in arithmetic. A knowledge of 
the mores will bring new appreciation of 
the place of ritual in the life of a people. 
Our children are given to us in a plastic 
and receptive condition. We cannot hope 
to carry on our culture in its essential 
aspects by an emphasis on problems or 
the assumption that little children should 
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reason out carefully the ultimate values 
of life. Rather is it ours to choose the 
accepted formulations of our culture and, 
with modesty and humility, but with ear- 
nestness and devotion, strive to introduce 
into our common life the immature mem- 
bers as they come on. The mores do not 
lose their character as mores when they 
become Christian. 

To understand these things should help 
us to acquire two very valuable virtues, 
sympathy for others when they follow 
mores which we do not accept, and mod- 
esty in our own attitude toward ourselves, 
our beliefs and practices. And since so 
much of our life is determined by the 
mores of our fathers, and so much of our 
own history has been forgotten, we are 
far less responsible for what we believe 
and teach than we sometimes assume. 
Our originality is often the result of a 
defective memory. 


— a 


E HAVE SEEN that all leadership has an aspect of sym- 
pathy and conformity, as well as one of individuality and 
self-will, so that every leader must also be a follower, in the sense 


that he shares the general current of life. 


He leads by appealing 


to our own tendency, not by imposing something external upon us. 
Great men are therefore the symbols or expressions, in a sense, of 
the social conditions under which they work.—C. H. Cooley, Hu- 


man Nature and the Social Order, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 
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NY BRIEF TREATMENT of the 

traits of our changing civilization 
must be elective. I therefore propose to 
limit this discussion to certain character- 
istics that are of vital importance for re- 
ligious and moral life. Furthermore, I 
propose to limit it to traits that are in- 
fluencing the pattern of men’s experi- 
ence, rather than those which are 
directly and consciously altering their be- 
liefs; to what is causing a change in 
their mores, their accustomed ways of 
feeling and acting, rather than in their 
folklore, their ways of thinking. That 
is, I am leaving the direct influence of 
science out of the picture. I can do this 
with the better grace because a discussion 
of the influence of science upon the re- 
ligious and moral life has already ap- 
peared in these pages. But in a funda- 
mental sense, men’s experience, their 
mores, are far more important in deter- 
mining their lives than their conscious 
intellectual formulations. What is pri- 
mary for the religious expression of their 
lives is what they feel and do, not what 
they believe. 

Indeed, so long as the basic pattern of 
human experience remains the same, so 
long as men’s emotional life and actual 
conduct is unaltered, what intellectual ex- 
planation they choose to give their world 
makes remarkably little difference. Their 
religious and moral life has not signif- 
icantly changed. Thus in the Twelfth 
Century the learned class in Europe ac- 
cepted with great enthusiasm a new body 
of science, the Aristotelian wisdom they 
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found among the Arabs; and yet in their 
feelings and religious loyalties they re- 
mained as passionately attached as the 
simplest untutored peasant to the great 
Christian mystery. Their religious feel- 
ing persisted without change because the 
conditions of their lives, their living 
mores, had not been touched. 

Again, it has been often argued that 
the change from the earth-centered as- 
tronomy of the Middle Ages to the en- 
larged vision of the Seventeenth Century 
should have proved profoundly disrup- 
tive to the religious life. Man was torn— 
was he not ?—from the central place in the 
universe, and set adrift in an infinite uni- 
verse without center or focus. Yet, in 
actual fact, what ought to have followed 
rationally upon Copernicus and Bruno 
had no counterpart in the emotional logic 
which rules men’s lives. Men accepted 
the new astronomy with little emotional 
change, and with no change whatever in 
their devotion to the Christian drama of 
That very century 
saw a profound religious revolution, the 
Protestant Reformation and the rise of 
Puritanism; but it was a revolution at- 
tendant upon a changed social experience, 
and the new astronomy had no part in 
it. Protestants and Catholics alike ac- 
cepted the infinite universe; and in Mil- 
ton there is an eternal witness to how 
easily two radically opposed cosmogonies 
could be blended in furnishing the stage 
for the great epic of the Fall. 

Indeed, a new scientific explanation of 
the world may destroy completely the ex- 
planatory value of older beliefs and 
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myths, and yet they may still remain as 
the living symbols of human experience. 
Something of this sort happened to the 
Greek myths in Hellenistic days; it has 
happened over and over again in India, 
and for many Westerners it recurred in 
the last century. Fundamental and sig- 
nificant change takes place when that so- 
cial experience itself is transformed by 
new conditions, when men come not so 
much to think as to feel differently about 
a changed texture of living. 

The basic religious and moral change 
today has been effected by the novel con- 
ditions and opportunities of our indus- 
trial civilization. It is these which have 
transformed the significant and crucial 
experiences about which men feel deeply 
and which have revolutionized men’s 
mores and thus profoundly altered their 
religious and moral needs. It is noto- 
rious that for every man alienated from 
traditional religious forms by scientific 
ideas in biology or psychology, dozens 
have been driven away by the church’s 
social attitudes in our industrial world, 
and hundreds have simply drifted out of 
the habit of church-going because of the 
sheer irrelevance of organized religion 
to the interests and currents of city liv- 
ing. It is equally notorious that multi- 
tudes of loyal church members find the 
inherited expressions of the religious life 
remote and meaningless today and are 
held only by personal loyalty to the min- 
ister, or by purely social considerations, 
or because the church has jazzed its mes- 
sage up to include the spicy concerns 
which have lured men away to secular 
activities. To include dances and dramatic 
clubs, to preach on the latest novel or 
the latest scandal, can only mean that 
church-goers’ hearts are not in the tra- 
ditional function of the church. 

In view of such concrete changes in 
what now enlists men’s interest, what 
does it matter that learned thinkers with 
dialectic subtlety have reconciled religious 
and scientific beliefs, if those religious 
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beliefs have ceased to express in any way 
the experiences men deeply feel? What 
does it matter that successful reinterpre- 
tations have been made of the historic 
symbols of Christian faith, if those sym- 
bols prove to be the expression of a by- 
gone experience? Of what avail is ‘it 
to speak of the profoundly moving human 
wisdom of the great Pauline and Augus- 
tinian philosophies of sin and salvation, 
if the very idea of sin now strikes men 
as a meaningless, if not an actually path- 
ological, experience, and if the notion of 
private salvation seems essentially unsocial 
and hostile to the deepest moral feeling 
of today? 

The real religious and moral revolution 
of the present has taken place at the core 
of man’s life, in his social experience 
itself. There are four outstanding 
changes in man’s experience that I wish to 
emphasize. Each one entails a far greater 
break with the past than all the newer 
scientific ideas put together. Each one 
is a challenge to the reconstruction of 
our inherited religion to meet the re- 
ligious needs of a new day. 


CoMPLETE SECULARIZATION OF LIFE 


In the first place, our generation has 
seen completed that secularization of the 
whole of life which began during the 
Reformation. In medieval Christianity, 
in the Jewish community before it broke 
away from the ghetto, hardly an act of 
men, especially a co-operative enterprise, 
but had a religious significance and an 
appropriate religious formula. Planting 
and harvest, trade and handicraft, the 
bitterness of conflict and the joy of suc- 
cess, all had their religious feeling and 
their expressive ritual. Even the robber 
invoked the blessing of his patron saint 
upon his dubious enterprise. In Puri- 
tanism, the whole of man’s economic ac- 
tivity was removed from religious control 
and secularized; religious feeling was 
concentrated on personal relationships, on 
private conduct and especially upon sex. 
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Protestantism, it has been often pointed 
out, restricted the religious life to one 
day out of seven, the Sabbath. Modern 
invention has conquered the Sabbath also ; 
it has ceased to be a day of worship, and 
become rather an interlude of recreation. 
The old-time farmer or villager found in 
his church the one social institution that 
brought him together with his fellows 
and expressed his non-vocational inter- 
ests. In the modern city there are a host 
of specialized agencies that stimulate and 
satisfy a far wider range of interests far 
better than the church could ever hope 
to do. To compete in the hectic at- 
mosphere of the city, the church has tried 
to embrace them; but it seems to be 
playing a losing game. What can the 
church drama, the church dance, the 
church classes and lectures, the moving 
pictures of foreign lands, avail in the 
face of commercial competition? How 
can even church benevolent societies com- 
pete with the far better organized secular 
agencies ? 

One often wonders how many of the 
multitudinous activities of the modern 
“institutional” church possess any real 
religious significance. Somehow a card 
party for the building fund of the new 
parish hall seems less of a religious en- 
terprise than a festival in honor of a 
patron saint. Moreover, few ministers 
dare let themselves think how many of 
their “social activities” are started be- 
cause of a real need or demand for them 
in modern city life, and how many are 
installed to hold present members and 
to attract new ones. 

In this struggle against secular inter- 
ests, the church has itself been largely 
secularized. 

The many activities and crudities 
at which the sophisticated smile are the 
real expression of the interests of pulpit 
and pew alike; their presence indicates 
that American life has forced its ex- 
pression into organized religion itself. 
Those churches with a democratic polity, 
not restrained by ancient tradition or 
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immemorial ritual from departing too 
much from accustomed forms, have nat- 
urally gone farthest in assimilating the 
vital concerns of present-day living; and 
what concerns they often are! Often 
the more “liberal” a church is the more 
it finds it necessary to compromise with 
the world; the minister upon a “free” 
platform is often the most bound down 
to the foibles and passing enthusiasms 
of his personal congregation. 

In the spiritual life it expresses, no 
American religious group can today be 
called truly conservative; all alike have 
succumbed to the jazz age. European 
Catholics are amazed at the extent to 
which even Mother Church has been 
“Americanized,” as they put it; the 
Knights of Columbus fill them with won- 
der, as they contemplate how even Rome 
has gone Y. M. C. A. 

In all this rapid change, there is the 
very real danger of lowered religious 
standards. The insights and ideals of the 
past, so carefully built up, have been 
attached to a wholly different set of con- 
cerns, and in these novel activities there 
has as yet been little opportunity to 
create new religious standards. The god- 
less have only too much cause to be filled 
with unholy glee. How is a religious life 
which has begun to come to terms with 
modern experience to avoid being 
swamped completely by it? History has 
been harsh to the church which was will- 
ing to accept the world. Valiant Protest- 
ants shudder at the way the early Chris- 
tian communities were “paganized”; and 
sincere and thoughtful religious leaders 
today must cast a dubious eye upon the 
rapid “Americanization” now going on in 
our churches, orthodox and liberal alike. 

This secularization of our life, and of 
the church itself, presents an inescapable 
challenge. The church is confronted by 
a difficult choice; either way lies death. 
Shall it maintain the traditional religious 
ideals and forms of expression? The 
price is irrelevance to all that modern 
Americans seem to care for. Shall it 
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acquiesce in the demand for ideals and 
expressions that have a real meaning to- 
day for the masses of church-goers? The 
price is abandonment of its historic func- 
tion to teach and guide. Irrelevance or 
acquiescence: where is the leadership that 
can face this dilemma and create a third 
solution? What specific function can the 
church best perform in our present so- 
ciety? Specialization is inevitable today ; 
the church cannot stand for anything 
and at the same time be all things to all 
men. Religion must embrace the real 
concerns of men; it cannot remain aloof. 
Every living form of religion has gath- 
ered to itself the interests that men deeply 
feel. The church will refrain from ac- 
cepting the world only at its peril; it 
will see men continue to drift away to 
some other organization of their lives. 
But it must accept the world only to rise 
above it and conquer it; it much embrace 
men’s vital concerns only to relate them 
to a basic religious ideal which will clar- 
ify and elevate them. It is the fashion 
today to install psychiatric clinics, as the 
most scientific way of dealing with the 
sick souls who still turn to religion for 
consolation. But merely to engage the 
services of a psychiatrist is not to con- 
tribute to men’s religious insight. It will 
remain little more than a good publicity 
stunt unless trained psychiatric treatment 
is made the servant of the religious life, 
not its substitute. Religion must, indeed, 
call on science for all that it can give of 
insight into the springs of human action; 
it cannot, save with acknowledgment of 
its complete bankruptcy, abandon to psy- 
chiatry its historic mission to formulate 
the ends of human conduct. 

Where is the religious power to use our 
scientific and technological materials to 
the furtherance of an integrating ideal of 
human living? Where is the power to 
use and master, not to surrender? 


SOcIALIZATION OF RELIGIOUS FEELING 


In the second place, our generation has 
seen a far-reaching socialization of re- 
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ligious feeling. Industrial conditions have 
transformed the crucial experiences and 
relations of life, about which men feel 
deeply and earnestly; they have altered 
the basic emotional attitudes which have 
in the past received religious expression. 
The type of religious experience that was 
central in the evangelical Protestant or- 
thodoxy of the last century, the deep 
conviction of personal sin and the intense 
need of personal salvation and conversion 
has, for multitudes in our modern world, 
lost all reality or relevance. To them the 
preaching of Christ crucified, of the vica- 
rious atonement, is incomprehensible, not 
for any intellectual reasons, but because 
they feel no inner struggle of the flesh 
and the spirit. Guilt they conceive rather 
in social terms, to be dealt with by so- 
cial techniques ; and in their personal con- 
duct they find no problems that fit into a 
harsh dualism of righteousness and evil. 
The sinfulness of the present social order, 
the contrast between what is and what 
ought to be, fills them with passionate 
feeling; but the older “sense of sin” as 
a personal, private experience strikes 
them often as a_ pathological mystery. 
Liberal religion has, of course, felt this 
waning of the “sense of sin” to the full 
and has given valiant expression to the 
socialized experience of guilt. 

Yet our industrial life seems to have 
cut far deeper even than this. It has 
fostered a type of social experience that 
often seems irrelevant to the basic emo- 
tions on which Judaism and Christianity 
have been founded. Traditional religions 
grew up in an essentially agricultural 
world. They were built around attitudes 
natural to tillers of the soil, to men di- 
rectly dependent on the whims of natural 
forces. The Christian and Jewish rituals 
are rooted in agricultural rites and feel- 
ings. Humility and awe, dependence on 
the power of nature, lamentation and 
thanksgiving, are the natural feelings of 
men who come into daily contact with 
the indifferent forces of nature and have, 
in some way, to adjust their lives emo- 
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tionally to such immediate dependence. 
It has been again and again pointed out 
how these ancient faiths appeal most 
strongly, even today, to the farmer and 
the sailor. The world of the Psalms is 
a world of immediate dependence on the 
vagaries of nature. But our world, the 
world of the modern city dweller, is a 
world of dependence on machinery, on 
the complex co-operation of our fellows. 
We look naturally to technological solu- 
tions to the problems of the adjustment 
of Nature to man; we are prone to think, 
not in terms of emotional resignation to 
the inevitable will of God, but in terms 
of active manipulation and control. The 
machinery to which we turn for dealing 
with nature does not awaken deep emo- 
tions which need religious expression. In 
the face of drought we do not resort to 
prayer ; we build reservoirs. Increasingly 
we are relying upon such practical tech- 
niques in the face even of problems of 
dealing with human relationships. We 
do not seek a religious solution to such 
problems, a solution that consists in a 
change in inner attitude, in meek accept- 
ance of our lot. We send for the psy- 
chiatrist rather than the priest, though 
our faith, perhaps, is equally touching. 
Even in the face of death we no longer 
stand silent before invincible power; we 
hasten from doctor to doctor in awe of 
medical skill. 

Our emotional life has come to center 
much more about human relations, and 
we have given ourselves wholeheartedly 
to human, social, noncosmic faiths. We 
do not seek today salvation from the 
poverty of nature, from the ills of man’s 
natural lot; rather, we crave salvation 
from the oppression of our fellowman, 
from the social system in which we find 
ourselves enmeshed. When we demand 
liberation, it is liberation from the 
tyranny of our fellows, and from the 
tyranny which our social order forces on 
our own acts. 

Where a deep religious interest per- 
sists, it expresses itself in faith in and 
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devotion to the potentialities of human 
beings. This socialization of religious 
feeling means that Divinity today is 
sought not behind Nature, in some inhu- 
man cosmic Deity, but rather behind man, 
in the depths of his being. In human 
personality, not in dancing electrons or 
whirling suns, we find the truest reve- 
lation of the Divine. We strive to defend 
the sanctity of human personality, not so 
much against nature as against all those 
human and social forces which seem to 
deny it. Our religious feeling naturally 
impels us, not to a theological, but to a 
human and social idealism. Our genera- 
tion deeply craves a genuinely spiritual 
ideal, an escape from mere worldliness, 
from captivity to the surface play of 
events. It is desperately seeking a pat- 
tern of life, an ultimate goal of endeavor, 
that shall catch up and give meaning to 
all our daily struggles and joys. It 
craves the inspiration and guidance which 
such an ideal can give; and it is only 
because it asks and is not answered that 
it sadly engages upon the frenzied whirl 
of business success and passing pleasure. 

More and more men are seeking de- 
tachment from the wheel of things, a 
detachment that will not mean retreat into 
another realm but will enable them to 
survey their lives in proper perspective 
and discriminate between what is signifi- 
cant and meaningful and what is not. 
The hurrying, eager and hectic crowd 
that passes, seeking thrill after thrill in 
the hope that some enduring good may 
come, is trying to forget the meaningless- 
ness of its existence. Let some great 
cause arise, even so terrible a cause as 
the waging of war, and men sink back in 
relief; here, at last, is something that 
gives purpose and significance to their 
lives. The wise see through the many 
pitiful causes in which we do for the mo- 
ment find our vocation ; and their desola- 
tion is all the greater. But nowhere, 
save in the eddies and backwaters, do 
men find in traditional religion the means 
of spiritual deliverance and inspiration. 
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Men crave a spiritual ideal, but it is a 
spiritual interpretation of human rela- 
tionships they are struggling dimly after, 
not a spiritual interpretation of the uni- 
verse. 

Here, too, is a challenge and a choice. 
On the one hand, organized religion, 
when it offers a spiritual ideal at all, 
offers one that is personal and irrelevant, 
a retreat into the past, beyond the bounds 
of our world. On the other, there are 
our worldly social programs beckoning 
to us, the abolition of poverty, the recon- 
struction of society, the establishment of 
universal peace. In effect, this is the 
choice between traditional theism or that 
modern humanism which in actual prac- 
tice has so largely captured the best ef- 
forts of the churches to proclaim a social 
gospel for today. Shall it be the irrel- 
evant Heavens of the past, or the new 
heaven on earth which awakens such 
generous sympathy and striving? Shall 
it be traditional religion, with its de- 
tached spirituality, or education for the 
new world? Where is the spiritual lead- 
ership that can work out the solution, that 
can accomplish a real religious education, 
a religious education that is both truly 
religious in spirit and truly educational 
in program and goal? Where is the power 
to catch up the needs of our modern 
world in a spiritual synthesis? 


INCREASED COMPLEXITY IN HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


In the third place, industrial life has 
introduced such complexity into human 
relationships, such innumerable opportu- 
nities for the bruising of souls, for the 
twisting and maiming of the ties that 
bind men one to another, that we des- 
perately need a more adequate program 
of moral guidance, a clearer pattern of 
human living. In the face of the in- 
tricately organized group society of today, 
where men find themselves involved in 
all manner of conflicting loyalties, our 
moral tradition has proved itself hope- 
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lessly inadequate, so inadequate that even 
the standards of the past seem breaking 
down. A host of new problems present 
themselves insistently for solution, which 
are simply unanswered in our traditional 
moral wisdom. 

This conflict between our professed 
ideals and the maladjustments forced 
upon us by actual living is very definitely 
the major conflict felt by young people 
today. They are keen-minded enough to 
see the irrelevance of our professions of 
unselfishness and Christian service to 
what is actually done every day and every 
minute. Not unnaturally, they have lost 
all respect for either our lives or the 
professed ideals we do not and cannot 
follow. It is easier for them to abandon 
the inherited standards than to change 
the conduct which industrialism has 
forced upon us; but they are earnestly 
searching for standards that will really 
guide and direct our scrambled existence. 
Most of them in their lives, hurried on 
by modern forces, and some of them con- 
sciously in their questions, pose problems 
which will have to be answered, if not 
by professed religious leaders, then by 
other secular thinkers. 

How can we acquire the wisdom to 
control power and riches no previous so- 
ciety has dared dream of? How can we 
order wisely and to a worthy end the 
varied materials technology has released 
for us? How can we achieve salvation, 
not from poverty, but from surfeit? 
How can we attain, not renunciation by 
some noble but foolish Gandhi gesture, 
but the wise use and enjoyment of what 
lies ready to hand? In an industrial so- 
ciety, spirituality cannot rest in detach- 
ment and lonely vision. It must trans- 
late itself into techniques of manipulation 
and control, into the active organization 
of material resources and powers to 
serve the soul of man, rather than mas- 
ter it. To what end? By what means? 
Even the best moral insight of the past 
affords little help. 
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How, in particular, are we going to 
order the relationship between man and 
woman? Traditional ideals of religion 
are notoriously weak on the question of 
sexual ethics; in a world of emancipated 
women, sharing economic activities shoul- 
der to shoulder with men, of modern city 
life, of present-day psychological knowl- 
edge, the pitiful habit of repression, the 
conspiracy of silence, have openly broken 
down. In repression lies disaster; in the 
squandering by the wayside of the benefi- 
cent riches of sex lies equal disaster. 
What is the wisest use, the richest ful- 
fillment of these fundamental human 
powers? Our parents have torn to pieces 
the traditional straight and narrow regu- 
lation. What clear pattern and guidance 
can we find? To what end? By what 
means ? 

Most serious of all, how are we to 
order our complex group relationships, 
in a world which industry has so united 
that the actions of every group affect 
every other? Only an ostrich can fail to 
see today that the simple social ideals 
of the past, developed to order the life 
of a family, or at most a city commu- 
nity, are hopelessly inadequate. What 
real help can we find, what genuine guid- 
ance, in repeating the Golden Rule, in 
orating on liberty, in prating of service? 
With all the manifold entanglements of 
the social organization necessary to an 
industrial world, how can we secure that 
human personality will be enhanced and 
not sacrificed? Our social faiths and 
programs, nationalism, communism and 
the like, ride rough-shod over the souls 
of men. We seem to have little to fall 
back upon save the outworn individualis- 
tic liberty and personal rights of a pre- 
industrial society, and the eternal mouth- 
ing of the Y. M. C. A. virtues of 
unselfishness and service and Christian 
love. How are we to achieve functional 
diversity within a unified, co-operative 
world? How are we to make the im- 
pingement of man upon man a stimulus 
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to the liberation of man’s genuine ener- 
gies and powers, rather than a new and 
multiplied source of maladjustment and 
twisted relationships ? 

What have religious leaders done to 
face seriously these new moral problems? 
At their best, they have selected the most 
humane and promising suggestions that 
secular reformers have offered. But 
where is the moral insight to face fairly 
and squarely the moral needs of an in- 
dustrial and scientific civilization? Those 
who have most clearly seen the problem 
are only too often caught in a new moral 
authoritarianism, a subservience to the 
“teachings of Jesus.” In the attempt to 
read their own solutions for modern prob- 
lems into the meager Gospel record, such 
liberals have largely stultified themselves. 
Be the moral insight of Jesus of Naza- 
reth never so inspiring, to turn to the 
necessarily inadequate and limited ex- 
pression of two thousand years ago for 
help in facing the problems of an indus- 
trial society is only to postpone the day 
when real ethical thinking must be 
achieved. 


A New EXPERIMENTAL TEMPER OF MIND 


Finally, our changing civilization has 
seen the rise and spread of what may 
be called an experimental, technological 
temper of mind. So far, at least, this 
has been the main influence of science 
upon men’s thinking, though even here 
it is clear that it is not so much a con- 
scious acquaintance with the methods of 
scientific inquiry that has brought it 
about, as the fact that we are all com- 
pelled by our daily living to deal with 
machines and technical processes. Dwell- 
ing so much with machines, in a world 
where we have grown used to relying 
on applied science, we naturally tend to 
approach all problems in terms of the 
techniques which may be employed to 
deal with them. We have unbounded 
faith in engineering to bend nature to 
our domination; more and more we tend 
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to think in terms of a social engineering 
as the appropriate answer to questions of 
human relationships. We have grown 
impatient with any semblance of moral 
authority, any appeal to the wisdom and 
insight of our ancestors; and when, as 
in the resurrection of Washington’s ad- 
vice against entangling alliances, such an 
appeal is actually made, most of the for- 
ward-looking of us take it as new evi- 
dence that our distrust is justified. Moral 
principles, we insist, must be viewed as 
we regard scientific hypotheses, as sug- 
gested organizations of conduct, to be 
tested and verified in the light of their 
success in minimizing conflicts, to be con- 
stantly reconstructed and improved. 
Moral ideals and standards also are tools 
and instruments by which we achieve our 
desires. There is widespread faith, 
amongst those who are the heirs of our 
parents’ liberation from the bondage of 
a narrow and constricting code, in what 
is called the experimental attitude in mor- 
als. Is not this scientific? Is not this 
engineering? Is not this appropriate to a 
technological age? 

Much folly is obviously condoned by 
this appeal to a “scientific” justification of 
the experimental attitude. Young men 
and women forget that there are fields 
where to “try anything once” may lead 
to disaster. They forget, too, if they 
ever knew, that the experimental method 
for the scientist is a stern and rigorous 
discipline, not a release from obligation. 
The scientist does not march gaily into 
his laboratory and proceed to try out 
every chemical combination that comes 
into his head. He works with the inher- 
ited tools and ideas and knowledge of 
his craft. Far from starting from the 
ground up, he respects the great body of 
verified knowledge, and his wildest hy- 
potheses are constructed in the light of 
a closely organized body of principles 
which he cannot escape. 

This willingness to abandon our her- 
itage of moral insight light-heartedly, to 
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sweep the ground clear and start from 
the beginning again, so characteristic of 
modern moral discussion, though fortu- 
nately rarely followed in practice, is but 
a by-product of the moral authoritarian- 
ism of even the liberal religious leaders. 
It is the inevitable complement of their 
appeal to the authority of the teachings 
of Jesus. Such an appeal may be useful 
to reach devout believers and convert 
them to a more social and ethical inter- 
pretation of their faith. But, so far as 
the younger generation is concerned, it 
is a genuine hindrance rather than a help. 
Many an earnest religious worker would 
find a real response to ideals of conduct 
put forth on their own merits, where he 
meets only indifference to his constant 
appeal to Gospel authority. 

Once again we are confronted with a 
choice. On the one hand lies the appeal 
to authority, to the final adequacy of 
traditional moral ideals and principles; 
on the other lies the foolish attempt to 
throw overboard the insights and wisdom 
of the past and advance forth to experi- 
ment without hypotheses or principles of 
verification. The one course means irrel- 
evance to a society that has come to think 
in technological terms; the other means 
warped souls and maimed lives before 
old lessons are learned once more. Where 
are the moral leaders who can master the 
ethical insights of the past and work 
them into a more adequate ideal of life? 
It must be an ideal which rests ultimately 
on faith, as the ultimate tests of scientific 
method rest on faith; an ideal which is 
accepted as a way of living, of clarifying 
ethical experience and leading to new in- 
sights. And it must be an ideal which is 
able to grow and expand to meet the 
demands of fresh experience. 

But in thus ceasing to be absolute, in 
becoming amenable to thoughtful criti- 
cism, in the light of their actual func- 
tioning in organizing life, ultimate ethical 
principles must remain as rigorous and 
well-defined as ultimate principles of sci- 
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entific method. If ethical standards are, 
to our modern sophistication, folkways, 
then scientific standards are equally folk- 
lore; and both are equally well-grounded. 
The former serve to organize life as the 
latter organize beliefs. Both are equally 
essential if our scientific knowledge or 
our moral wisdom is to be increased. 
Science has succeeded in building a body 
of standards which are not fixed and in- 
flexible and impervious to fresh observa- 
tion, and yet are rigorously applied and 
precisely defined. Where is the religious 
leader today who can avoid mere author- 
itarianism and mere unguided experiment 
alike, and rebuild out of past wisdom and 
present knowledge and insight moral 
ideals equally rigorous and precise, and 
equally capable of organizing present-day 
life? 
x * * 

Thus the analysis of each of these 
four major characteristics of our chang- 
ing civilization has brought us to the same 
conclusion. Religion must seriously set 
about the task of reconstructing a spirit- 
ual ideal for a society with unbounded 
technological resources, with new limita- 
tions to what men can and will do and 
feel, but with, at the same time, new pos- 
sibilities undreamed of in the past—for 
a society increasingly thinking in terms 
of techniques and manipulation and con- 
trol. Present-day religion, even so-called 
liberal religion, still professes allegiance 
to spiritual ideals which, however well 
they have served the past, cannot but 
seem largely irrelevant to the spiritual 
needs of our industrial and scientific 
world. At the same time, religion has in 
practice drifted into a surprising acquies- 
cence in the currents of industrial society, 
sometimes crude, sometimes noble, but 
rarely with much distinctive guidance to 
offer or much independent inspiration to 
give. Its beliefs and ideals, like those 
of all of us in these swiftly changing days, 
are still at odds with its practices and 
actions. Intellectually, even liberal re- 
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ligion is still far too conservative; it has 
not had the courage to face frankly and 
sincerely the intellectual problems pre- 
sented by science and technology. But in 
its mores, in the dominant emphases 
which actually color the expression of 
its religious life, it has been too radical ; 
it has tended to abandon the age-long 
spiritual protest against worldliness, and 
in consequence it has not caught up and 
transmuted the vital interests of living 
which it has embraced. 

This is the ultimate gulf between in- 
herited forms and present needs, as it 
confronts contemporary religion. As to 
what religious education is, I confess I 
am not quite clear. Familiar as I am 
with many who profess to practice it, I 
have never been able to gain a precise 
idea of just what they conceived their 
function to be. But as to what religious 
education might be, the answer, in terms 
of this analysis, is clear. It might make 
itself the patient and intelligent formula- 
tion of a spiritual end of living amidst 
the limitations and opportunities set by 
our changing civilization. But to do so 
it would have to be genuinely religious, 
more religious than most liberal religion 
today shows itself to be; and it would 
have to be genuine education, a serious 
attempt to understand and direct the 
forces and materials actually present in 
our society. If religious leaders refuse 
to recognize what their real problems are, 
if they fail to answer religious and moral 
needs, as they are really felt today, with 
a vital religious message and a genuine 
spiritual ideal, if they remain caught on 
one horn or the other of their dilemma, 
other men will furnish the guidance, and 
much that the past has learned of spirit- 
ual insight will for the time being be 
disregarded. If, however, they can achieve 
a genuine religious education, then they 
can take up once more their ancient task 
of giving a worthy formulation to the 
deepest need of mankind, the need for a 
spiritual vision of life. 
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UCH OF OUR RELIGIOUS 
THINKING in recent years has 
been characterized by nervousness and 
timidity. In the face of the widely-her- 
alded new world of the scientific mold 
and temper, religious thinking, especially 
of the liberal type, has become diffident 
and panicky. Never was liberal theology 
in such a mortal funk as it is today. For 
it has finally come face to face with its 
real foe—the Apollyon of materialism, 
agnosticism and atheism. 

Heretofore, the religious liberal was 
engaged rather pleasantly in attacking or- 
thodoxy. In his onslaught upon the 
crumpling citadels of orthodoxy, the lib- 
eral could command all the battering rams 
of modern science. He had a fairly easy 
time of it—at least in the realm of ideas; 
and he felt secure and a bit smug in his 
numerous triumphs over the discomfited 
creeds and dogmas of orthodox religion. 
But the battle suddenly swept far beyond 
the fundamentalist-modernist sector. The 
main positions of religion itself, of all 
religion, the liberal’s included, are now 
attacked by the ancient and bitter and 
powerful enemy—materialism and athe- 
ism. And this time it is the enemy who 
is in possession of the weapons of mod- 
ern science. 

In this major attack upon religion, the 
orthodox religionist finds himself in a 
stronger position than the liberal. The 
orthodox entrenches himself in a super- 
naturalism against which the attacking 
waves of scepticism hurl themselves in 
vain. He is bulwarked behind revelation 
and tradition. The liberal, however, must 
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fight in the open, and with weapons 
which, he suspects, are not as strong or 
as modern as those of his enemy. 

There was a time when religion was 
“dominatrix” in the realm of human 
thought and when science was its hand- 
maiden. Religion was autonomous, while 
science derived its authority from relig- 
ion. Science had to justify itself by its 
agreement with Scriptural doctrine or 
church tradition. Whenever a scientific 
truth was not in consonance with ac- 
cepted religious truth, it was automat- 
ically invalidated. 

The relative position of religion and 
science is reversed today. Today science 
is autonomous and imperial, and religion 
stands before its throne timid, apologetic 
and confused. Religion tries fearfully 
hard to persuade science that it does not 
in any way run counter to any of its de- 
crees and that science may, without do- 
ing violence to its own nature, leave re- 
ligion a foothold upon which to stand. 
Adonibezek is now gathering crumbs at 
the proud table of the conqueror. 

And no wonder! So many conquests 
and tributaries have followed the 
triumphal procession of science in recent 
times. Science can point to so many 
remarkable achievements, such tangible 
and amazing victories. It has freed man 
from many of his physical limitations. 
It has empowered man to see further, 
reach higher, travel faster, communicate 
more speedily. It has increased man’s 
powers a hundredfold, given him myriads 
of mechanical servants, freed him from 
the bondage of drudgery and mightily 
increased his wealth. It has stamped 
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out many of man’s dread plagues and 
diseases, alleviated his pain, prolonged his 
life and given him a sense of greater se- 
curity and physical well-being. Above 
all, it has placed in his hands a method 
for future progress. It has taught him 
how to investigate intelligently and ex- 
periment creatively in chemical, physical 
and medical laboratories. ; 

To what victories comparable to these 
can religion point? None. Dealing in 
imponderables, it can show no favorable 
balance sheet. In a world engrossed in 
material utilities, which measures values 
with a tradesman’s gauge, religion finds 
itself in the diffident mood of him who 
must live upon sufferance and toleration, 
not earning his own keep. 

Here again the liberal is disadvantaged. 
The older faiths can proffer men fas- 
cinating rewards of a very concrete and 
substantial nature, if not in this world, 
then in the next. They fall in with the 
conventional standards of profit and util- 
ity. Science helps men to lay up treas- 
ures on earth, and religion helps men to 
lay up treasures in heaven. That is an 
effective argument. In either case, there 
are treasures. But the liberal can make 
no such offers. He has no heaven. He 
cannot give men either bread in this 
world or nectar and ambrosia in the world 
to come. 

Religious forces have also been severe- 
ly shaken by the successful manner in 
which science has in recent years stripped 
religion of many of the fictions which 
for so long were bound up with it. Sci- 
ence compelled religion to surrender, re- 
luctantly enough, one by one, the myths 
which clustered around it, the myths of 
revelations, miracles, resurrections, divine 
books, glamorous eschatologies and fanci- 
ful cosmologies. Under the corrosive 
acids of critical research, venerable facts 
turned out to be fictions, and self-evident 
truths were disclosed to be self-evident 
fancies. As a result, the religionist is 
now possessed by a fear complex. He 
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fears that the process of devaluation will 
not stop at what he now acknowledges to 
be only the husks and not the kernel of 
religion. Science may reveal that the 
kernel, itself, is a myth and a delusion. 
The crushing and humiliating blows dealt 
by science to so much that was held to 
be of the very essence of religion have 
left the religionist cowed and dazed. 

And then, too, everybody seems to be 
talking of a changing world, and the 
religionist does not know just what is 
expected of him in order to keep pace 
with this changing world. Hardly a mod- 
ern book on the physical or the social sci- 
ences, hardly a dissertation on history, 
biology, psychology, sociology, economics 
or ethics but what the first few pages will 
call attention, vividly and dramatically, 
to the radical changes which have come 
over the world since 1900 or 1850 or 
1800. Hardly a modernist sermon but 
what will use the fact of recent change 
in human life and thought as a very tell- 
ing introduction to anything it may have 
to say on any moral or religious theme. 
In fact, so much is being said of change 
in our day that men may come to be- 
lieve that the Nineteenth Century discov- 
ered it. 

Be that as it may, it is apparent on all 
sides that everyone and everything is on 
the move. Religion finds itself a slow 
pedestrian in this cross-country race, and 
it is irreverently jostled and knocked 
about, and much bewildered. Scientific 
textbooks are out-dated every five or ten 
years. Yet the religionist is still quoting 
ancient religious texts and the moral opin- 
ion of orientals who lived thousands of 
years ago. Change is expected of him, 
and yet he does not know what to change 
and how far to change and on what basis 
to change. He is admonished that relig- 
ion has always changed and that morality 
is no more than the latest expression of 
shifting mores. He is not entirely con- 
vinced. Something tells him that this is 
not the whole’ story. Instinctively, he 
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is aware that religion cannot change an- 
archically and indiscriminately without 
doing violence to its essential genius, and 
that mores somehow do not encompass 
the full sweep of the dynamic moral 
idealism of mankind. And yet life about 
him is tense and vivid with kaleidoscopic 
change, and he feels himself an anachron- 
ism. He wonders whether his race is not 
already run, whether his rdle in the world 
is not already played and finished. 

But the patient and sober religionist 
will not be stampeded and will quietly 
and courageously carry on. He knows 
that nothing has transpired in the world 
of thought to shake the foundations of 
religion. No newly discovered knowledge 
necessitates the abdication of religion. 
Modern science has given the anti-relig- 
ionist no new arguments which were not 
known to the atomists of ancient Hellas 
or to the materialists of all times—argu- 
ments which religion has through the 
ages countered with equally potent argu- 
ments. The mythologies which religion 
was forced to surrender were only the 
base degrees by which it rose to the higher 
levels. Science, itself, has but recently 
sloughed off its own dark superstitions 
of astrology, alchemy and quackery. 

In our day, as in the days of Democ- 
ritus and Lucretius, the struggle is still 
between two opposing opinions—neither 
scientifically demonstrable—the spiritual 
versus the materialistic conception of the 
nature of the universe. It is the im- 
memorial and everlasting struggle; and 
it will forever be man’s privilege and 
dread responsibility to place himself on 
the side of the one or of the other. Either 
opinion can be competently championed 
and defended. Religion champions the 
spiritual view of the universe. Material- 
ism is no more scientific than theism— 
and no less. It is certainly not the last 
word in philosophy. In fact, it is the 
first and the most obvious. He who be- 
lieves that the universe is a Personality, 
an intelligent Will expressing itself in 
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infinite variety, need not feel that his 
belief is any less scientific than the belief 
of him who holds that the universe is a 


_Phing, mere blind matter in senseless agi- 


tation. 

When materialism, which is not sci- 
ence, but only an interpretation of sci- 
ence, will trace for man the successive 
stages by which insensate units of energy 
combine themselves, through motion and 
organization, into the pattern of Aris- 
totle’s or Plato’s mind, when it will dem- 
onstrate by what unbroken process of 
continuity lifeless and mindless clay 
evolves into a living, thinking, aspiring 
man, then there will be time enough to 
consider the relinquishment of the spir- 
itual interpretation of life. 

The modern religionist will not be dis- 
couraged by the fact that inherent in his 
thinking are hypotheses which cannot be 
scientifically established. He will recall 
that inherent in all truth, even scientific 
truth, are not only hypotheses which may 
or may not be found true, but fictions 
which are demonstrably false, but which 
are, nevertheless, indispensable to thought 
and action. The scientific concepts of 
matter, energy, time, space, cause, effect, 
the atom, the electron, classification, and 
so forth, are not truth but only artifices 
of thought, convenient summaries, not 
realities. The religionist, therefore, will 
not look to the scientist to verify his 
faith; for as soon as the scientist at- 
tempts to construct a metaphysical system 
on the basis of his scientific knowledge, 
he leaves the realm of strict science, and 
his credentials are no more imposing 
than those of the theologian. The relig- 
ionist is pleased when the scientist agrees 
with him, though such agreément is not 
indispensable. 

Nor will the modern religionist be im- 
pressed by the argument of the humanist 
that inasmuch as there is no scientific cer- 
tainty in any interpretation of the uni- 
verse, the whole problem should be ig- 
nored. One should cultivate an attitude 
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of detached scepticism towards the en- 
slaving universe and center his attention 
entirely upon the cultivation of his own 
life in society. One should play and en- 
joy the game of life regardless of 
“whether he saw the thing as comedy or 
high tragedy or plain farce.” 

But the problem cannot be thus cava- 
lierly dismissed. It has a way of in- 
truding itself even into our most heroic 
moods. Life wants to know its terms of 
reference to the universe. Men who vi- 
brate to the force of ideas and who are 
sensitive to the implications of ideas will 
not live contentedly or joyously, or strug- 
gle for an ideal sacrificially, when they 
become convinced that life is nothing 
more than a plain farce. No idealist ever 
died upon the cross for a cause which 
he knew to be a stupid comedy, and no 
man will ever bear the crushing burdens 
of a life-long defeat for truth’s sake or 
goodness’ sake or beauty’s sake, believing 
at the same time that all life is mean and 
cheap and meaningless. 

Life is not a game, and men cannot be 
summoned to the high disciplines of life 
by an appeal to sportsmanship; for the 
very idea of sportsmanship is predicated 
upon the conviction that the game is fair, 
the rules of the game just and reason- 
able, and that a man has a chance to win. 
But if life is known to be without pur- 
pose or intelligence or fairness or jus- 
tice, and a man is foredoomed to defeat, 
then it is preposterous to attempt to sum- 
mon him to valor and nobility on the 
basis of sportsmanship. 

The builders of the earth, the teachers, 
the leaders, the prophets, the fashioners 
of the new truth and the new beauty re- 
quire for the driving impulse of their 
enterprise an overwhelming faith in the 
essential relatedness of their world of 
values to the world of universal exist- 
ence. They must believe that they are 
co-creditors in a purposeful and intelli- 
gent world, linked up with an advancing 
cosmic life and not mere farceurs or 
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comedians or tragedians in an empty, 
darkened theatre. 

Thus the first rdle of religion in our 
world is to proclaim fearlessly, as of yore, 
its ancient burden of God, of the Uni- 
verse as the manifestation of divine 
thought and purpose, and of man’s at- 
homeness in it. “Lord, Thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations” is 
still the supreme theme of religion. 

Religion has frequently anticipated sci- 
ence. An eminent American scientist re- 
cently declared that science has made two 
momentous contributions to modern 
thought. It has revealed to man a uni- 
verse of extraordinary and unexpected 
orderliness, and it has informed man of 
the vital rdle which he himself can play 
in it. And yet thousands of years before 
the scientist arrived at his conclusions on 
the basis of his researches and experi- 
ments, religion arrived at them on the 
basis of intuitive groping and deductive 
reasoning. Ages ago religion declared 
that the universe is cosmos, not chaos— 
“The Lord hath in wisdom founded the 
earth, He hath established the heavens 
in understanding.” Ages ago religion de- 
clared that man was not mere flotsam 
and jetsam in the river of life, but a 
co-worker of God, a co-creator, “a little 
lower than the angels.” 

Mankind could not wait—and cannot 
now wait—until the slow accumulation of 
verifiable knowledge would give it war- 
rant for a desperately needed philosophy 
of life. Each generation must live its 
life—and its life is short. It cannot wait 
until all the facts are in and all the data 
collected. Therefore, the spiritual emer- 
gencies of the race long ago voiced them- 
selves in mighty postulates, some of which 
science has now been able to substantiate. 
It may be found in future times that 
religion has anticipated many other scien- 
tific conclusions in the realm of psychol- 
ogy, sociology and economics. Thus re- 
ligion has a second réle to perform in the 
modern world: to cherish and safeguard 
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the vital and precious hopes of the race, 
expressed in creed and moral code, as 
long as they are not controverted by surer 
knowledge, and as long as they serve the 
advancing needs of human life. 

Religion’s third role in the modern 
world is to nurture the spirit of hopeful- 
ness aong men. A scientific age, reared 
in materialism, may, and frequently does, 
become a pessimistic age. A materialistic 
metaphysics leads first to stoicism and 
then to cynicism and finally to despair. 
Our modern pessimism is based not on 
the belief that knowledge will not in- 
crease, but on the belief that increased 
knowledge will bring us decreased hap- 
piness, nobility and self-esteem. A tray- 
ful of mechanical toys, of engines and 
motors and radios and airplanes, is no 
adequate compensation for the irrevocable 
loss of idealism and hope and human 
pride. “The Modern Temper” of Mr. 
Krutch is symptomatic of “the bleak and 
arid despair which is settling over the 
minds of the moderns.” “The Impotence 
of Man” of Professor Charles Richet of 
France, Nobel Prize winner for physi- 
ology, is another indication of the flood 
of spiritual desolation which is engulf- 
ing our age. 

Man is chained down, declares this sci- 
entist, to this paltry mass of gas, stone 
and mud which is our planet. He is iso- 
lated in the vast empty spaces of the uni- 
verse. He is defenceless against the pos- 
sible cataclysm of the earth colliding with 
another mass of matter wandering in the 
solar system, or against being enveloped 
in the poisonous gases of some comet. 
He cannot prevent the progressive cool- 
ing of the earth which will, in time, leave 
it a block of snow and ice from which 
all life will have vanished. 

Man cannot escape oblivion. One out 
of a hundred million is remembered by 
posterity. What the earth covers, men 
forget. During his life he is subject to 


the play of physiological forces which he 
cannot control. 


He requires all the skill 
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of medicine and surgery and dentistry to 
keep his bodily machine from breaking 
down utterly. His mind is subject to the 
afflictions of his body, and “his soul ages 
as his body grows old.” He cannot de- 
cree what his own children shall be, 
whether they shall be handsome or ugly, 
wise or dull, good or bad. Man is con- 
stantly attacked and rendered miserable 
by hates and jealousies, torn by wars and 
discord. The great questions of the world 
he cannot answer. Whence came he, 
and whither is he bound? Why is Man? 
Why are stars, and solar systems, and 
evolution? Why is anything? 

Thus meditates a great man of sci- 
ence. 

To all of which religion replies : “There 
is God, and therefore human life can- 
not be worthless.” Religion is not a 
demulcent theosophy, an escape from 
reality, but is the indefeasible optimism 
of the race which sustains itself on the 
conviction that the universe, of which 
man is a part, is the dwelling place of 
life not of death, of reason not of in- 
sensibility, of goodness not of evil. “The 
Lord is with me, I need not fear.” Re- 
ligion is at heart messianic. It alone can 
proclaim in our day the dogma of human 
progress and the value of human ideals. 

And perhaps not the least of the roles 
which religion can perform in the mod- 
ern world is to resist change—change 
which is unintelligent, uninformed and 
which religion knows, through past ex- 
perience, to be hurtful. In the sea of 
human change there are waves and tides. 
The waves toss. The tides carry. It is 
notorious that in the realm of ideas 
changes are very rapid and frequently 
move in circles. For a time certain ideas 
lose caste. Society chooses a group of 
ideas more in harmony with its dominant 
major interest or mood. When this in- 
terest is superseded by another, a new 
idealogic orientation takes place. The old 
ideas are displaced, and new ones come 
into vogue. Thus recurrent oscillations 
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in idea-cycles take place. That a certain 
age prefers one group of ideas to another 
is no vindication of the ideas accepted 
and no refutation of the ideas rejected. 
That age has simply voiced its dominant 
interest. Another age will speak differ- 
ently. 

But religion is, in a sense, a summary 
of the basic spiritual interests and needs 
of all ages. It is concerned with what 
is timeless and fundamental in human ex- 
perience. It cannot be expected to ad- 
just itself to the shifting moods of every 
epoch. It should not. Social changes 
may be changes for the worse as well as 
for the better. If religion is to keep pace 
with every change, it loses its value to so- 
ciety. It will then trail human life in- 
stead of guiding it. Religion must not 
become a frail bark tossed about on the 
surface eddies and cross-currents of a 
day or a generation. Heavily freighted 
with the wisdom of the ages, it must ride 
the deep channels of time. One of its 
greatest opportunities is to tide mankind 
over its periods of confusion and uncer- 
tainty, to “stay put,” as it were, when all 
about is roiled and seething, and to ad- 
monish society not to confound that 
which is new. 

Our age is particularly clamorous for 
change. Men have again been enticed by 
the ancient apostasy of a “godless world.” 
Religion is called upon to cast the mantle 
of its respectability over agnosticism and 
atheism and, from a faith, to turn itself 
into a sociology. Religion has refused 
to do that in the past. It must refuse to 
do so now. It must refuse to lend its 
name to all schools of ethical speculation 
which ignore God, even though seven 
humanist women shall take hold of it, 
saying, ‘“We will eat our own bread, and 
wear our own apparel; only let us be 
called by thy name; only take thou away 
our reproach.” 

To be sure, moral standards are chang- 
ing in our day. In fact they are break- 
ing down, not because of any pro- 
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found, searching critique of the old mor- 
ality, but because of a general weakening 
of moral fibres caused by increased 
wealth and ease and luxury and self-pam- 
pering and by the wild tempo of a furi- 
ously acquisitive civilization. Homes are 
disintegrating. The purity of family life 
is disappearing. Men and women are 
demanding the right of self-expression, 
though most of them have nothing to ex- 
press but the most common-place hanker- 
ings after the most primitive satisfac- 
tions. Religion is asked to sanction this 
neo-paganism, to give its approval to all 
new experiments in marriage and divorce, 
to companionate marriage, to trial mar- 
riage, and to all forms of experimental 
sex promiscuity. And all in the name of 
the Great God Change. But religion had 
met these aberrations before and had 
waged relentless war upon them. It re- 
fused to be changed by them. It set 
about changing them. It must do so 
again. 

Youth, it is said, is in revolt. It is 
disillusioned with the old religions. The 
sanctions of traditional morality are no 
longer binding upon it. Youth today is 
critical, analytical, impatient of creeds and 
dogmas. It is seeking a new religion and 
a new morality. Religion must recon- 
struct itself to meet the demands of this 
new generation. We need a new moral- 
ity. But where shall we find it? Even 
our immoralities are not new. We need 
a new religion, but no one has as yet in- 
dicated what this new religion is expected 
to give to youth which the old religions 
can not. 

We suspect that this “Revolt of Youth” 
has been over-played by middle-aged mor- 
alists and lecturers. Our young people 
are no more critical, or radical or intel- 
lectual than their elders. The American 
people today is economically conservative, 
politically orthodox, internationally nar- 
row-minded, religiously indifferent and 
morally cruising. And so are the young 
people. If this generation of young peo- 
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ple were truly revolutionary in thought 
and mood, it would give evidence of it 
in its attitude towards the economic prob- 
lems, the social problems, the political 
problems and the international problems 
of our day. But we venture the assertion 
that there is no more conservative, stand- 
pat young man in the world than the rac- 
coon-coated “homo sapiens” on the Amer- 
ican campus. 

A moral revolt implies a moral up- 
reaching, a yearning for the freer spaces 
of the spirit and for a nobler way of liv- 
ing won through a firmer self-discipline. 
Mere self-indulgence and sowing of wild 
oats, mere lack of restraint, and the vul- 
garization of speech; manners and con- 
duct may be revolting. They are not a 
revolt. 

Religion should not lose confidence in 
itself because of the indifference of the 
young people of our day. Truth does 
not have to be submitted to the approval 
of any age group. It is not important 
to discover whether young people of 
eighteen or twenty approve of a truth. 
There are many truths which men resist 
or ignore when they are young and which 
they come to cherish and hold dear later 
on in life. The test of a spiritual truth 
is whether it does not run counter to 
demonstrated scientific truth, and whether 
it functions beneficently in the life of the 
race. The passing or even permanent 
mood of a certain age group, or the back- 
sliding of a generation, is no refutation 
of truth. 

The temper of our age is not religious, 
or philosophic, or artistic. It is tech- 
nologic. Our age is not given to specu- 
lative thought, or meditation, or spiritual 
questing. It is not hostile to them, only 
indifferent. Our young people reflect 
this pervading mood and temper of our 
civilization. But religion cannot reflect 
them without totally destroying itself. 
Religion must labor to bring about a 
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change of emphasis in our present-day 
values and interests, and it must wait 
patiently and confidently for this change 
to come about. 

It is said that young men today are 
questioning. That is good. This is the 
first step. But the next step is for them 
to try to answer these questions. And 
when young men set about answering 
them, they will discover first of all, to 
their amazement, that nearly all their an- 
swers have been anticipated long ago 
That will be their first lesson in humility 
And then they will discover that no sin- 
gle man or generation can recapitulate the 
whole record of mankind’s vast moral 
gropings and experiences any more than 
they can recapitulate the whole process 
of mankind’s acquisition of knowledge. 
Some things must be taken for granted. 
It would be foolish for a young man who 
studies medicine to begin with the physi- 
ologic theories of Galen. Morally, youth 
should begin not where the race began— 
in the jungle—but where the race left off, 
after vast epochs of moral adventure 
and aspiration. 

To our changing world, then, and to 
every changing world, religion offers the 
same basic thought-pattern—the reality 
of God, the reality of personality, the 
reality of truth, beauty and goodness. It 
cannot depart from these postulates with- 
out divesting itself of its soul and its mis- 
sion. Religion also offers to our chang- 
ing world its ancient moral idealism, an 
idealism which points to the twin goals 
of freedom and responsibility, which sub- 
limates human nature without falsifying 
it, and which demands loyalty to distant 
social objectives not yet attained. Its 
morality is more than social mores. It is 
at peace with some social mores and at 
war with others. It evaluates mores 
and transcends them. It is the call of 
prophecy. 

Religion cannot be all things to all men. 
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Are the Churches Aware of Their New World? 





SAMUEL McCreA CAVERT 


General Secretary, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


HEN we raise the question whether 

the churches are aware of their 
new world, there are at least three dif- 
ferent “worlds” of which we need to 
think. 


Tue New Puysicat WoriLp 


In the first place, there is a new phys- 
ical world. It is a world of such incon- 
ceivable immensity that one’s imagination 
is staggered. We simply do not know how 
to take it in when Sir James Jeans tells 
us that there are stars so far away that 
the light reaching us from them tonight, 
although it has travelled 186,000 miles 
every second, left those stars not long 
after human life first appeared upon our 
earth. A universe of such incredible pro- 
portions at first thought seems to sweep 
away all the ideas of God developed in 
a pre-scientific age, when the world 
seemed a neat little affair under the min- 
ute supervision of such a deity as is 
naively pictured in that remarkable 
Boardway play, The Green Pastures. 
Here, the untutored Negro portrays God 
as only a slightly glorified plantation man- 
ager. 

That there is a necessity for revising 
our thought of God, to make it great 
enough to fit the new world of physical 
discovery, the spokesmen for religion are 
becoming fairly aware. The danger is 
that we shall be stampeded into assuming 


1. The Universe Around Us, p. 67. To state the 
facts more precisely, this famous astrcnomer esti- 
mates that the past duration of human life on our 
planet has been one-five hundredth part of the time 
that it takes the light to reach us from the remotest 
star seen by human eyes. 

Reprints available. Price, 15 cents each. 
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that no idea of God, no religious inter- 
pretation of the universe, is any longer 
tenable. Even man, in the presence of 
such over-powering physical vastness as 
the astronomer beholds, seems to lose all 
spiritual significance. Many others than 
Harry Elmer Barnes (many who are 
hardly willing to admit it to themselves) 
suspect that in this inexpressibly enor- 
mous whirl our puny earth, shrunk now 
to the humiliating dimensions of a mere 
cinder, and man, reduced to the merest 
speck of dust, can no longer be thought 
of as having any cosmic meaning. They 
forget that nowhere else is there such a 
thing as the values of personality, and 
that values are wholly independent of size. 
They forget that even Betelgeuse cannot 
love or aspire or think. They forget (as 
Professor Coe has reminded us) that, 
however astronomy may have compelled 
a revision of man’s ideas, it is still man 
that is the astronomer! 

But to this foundation question the 
best thought of the churches will have 
to be given for many generations. It 
will rise up year after year to disturb 
the dreams of those who fancy that the 
churches have related themselves to mod- 
ern science when they merely avail them- 
selves of the results of science—like us- 
ing the radio for preaching while what is 
said over the radio reflects no awareness 
of the problems that science has raised. 

Another difficult question raised for 
the church by the physical sciences has 
to do with the method of arriving at truth. 
It is at this point, doubtless, rather than 
simply in the restatement of any particu- 
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lar doctrine, that the final problem of the 
reconciliation of religion and science will 
be found to lie. The scientific method, 
as Professor Edwin A. Burtt insists?, 
lays the strongest emphasis on holding 
everything in a mood of tentativeness, 
ready to cast overboard even the most 
cherished idea whenever fresh evidence 
appears. The mood of religion, on the 
other hand, has been one of passionate 
commitment to truth which we are per- 
suaded we already possess. Can the two 
attitudes live together? Must St. Paul 
cease to say, “I know whom I have be- 
lieved,’ and say instead, “I am inclined 
to assume, on the hypothesis of my pres- 
ent meager knowledge, as far as it goes, 
and subject to revision tomorrow?” Cer- 
tainly, here is a question which is trou- 
bling, and will continue to trouble, the 
churches. 

Perhaps, however, the tentativeness of 
science is exaggerated in one respect. 
After all, the scientist, as soon as he dis- 
covers what he can reasonably accept as 
truth for today, proceeds at once to act 
upon it and to make practical use of it 
in every possible way. Not otherwise 
have all the triumphs of applied science 
in the mastery of nature been won. 
Moreover, the mood of science and the 
mood of religion have one vital point in 
common which is too little emphasized, 
viz., the eager attitude of quest, of a free 
adventure of the spirit in search of larger 
meanings than appear upon the surface 
of life. Applicable alike to the man of 
scientific mind and to the man of relig- 
ious insight in Tennyson’s description 
of Ulysses and his men: 

One equal temper of héroic hearts, 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


THe New Wor.p oF PsyCHOLOGY 


There is, in the second place, a new 
world of knowledge about the human per- 
sonality. Indeed, what the psychologist 


2. Religion in an Age of Science, Chapter IIT. 
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has to teach us about our inner world is 
likely to be of more far-reaching conse- 
quence for the churches than what the 
astronomer and the physicist reveal about 
the world outside. 

There are many defenders of religion 
who still view psychology with alarm— 
who, if you even mention the word “psy- 
chology,”’ immediately arm themselves for 
battle against the extremist views of 
either Freud or John B. Watson. Among 
the more progressive leaders of religious 
thought, however, there can be discerned 
an alert awareness that psychology may 
be a most valued ally of religion. They 
know that so long as the psychologist re- 
mains a psychologist, giving himself to 
scientific observation and experiment, he 
cannot be a real adversary of religion, for 
he will always be helping us to under- 
stand better the personality with which 
religion has to deal. It is only when 
some John B. Watson ceases to study hu- 
man behavior, turns himself into a semi- 
philosopher and dogmatically assumes 
that because he observes only a succes- 
sion of mechanical reflexes therefore 
there is nothing more and there cannot 
be such a thing as consciousness, that 
religion need feel any concern. 

The groups which have been bound to- 
gether in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation for the past twenty-five years tes- 
tify clearly to common interests between 
psychology and religion. To learn how 
character is formed, how religious atti- 
tudes can be most effectively developed, 
what the learning process is, is a task that 
in many quarters is building up a con- 
scious partnership between the religious 
teacher and the psychologist. 

There is evidence, also, of a dawning 
renaissance of interest in the pastoral 
function of the minister as a result of 
the growing appreciation of the techniques 
of the psychiatrist. No longer may pas- 
toral duties be degraded to the routine of 
amiable hand-shaking and _ tea-drinking, 
when there opens up a new opportunity 
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of really helping to release men and 
women from inner conflict and fears, 
tormenting desires and baneful habits. 
This does not mean that the pastor must 
himself try to practice the techniques of 
psychiatrist, although some knowledge of 
the fundamental principles will certainly 
help him to understand the nature of 
many of the personal problems brought 
to him. The more important thing is 
that the pastor shall be sufficiently aware 
of general trends in this field to be able 
to form an intelligent partnership with 
the best psychiatrists, in the interest of 
building up unified, harmonious and well- 
balanced personalities. What the psy- 
chologist calls “the integration of person- 
ality” may give our age a new under- 
standing of the meaning and the possibil- 
ity of salvation in terms of a rich and 
satisfying experience. It remains for the 
minister to show that vital religion is an 
indispensable resource for such an expe- 
rience. 

The reiation of religion to the whole 
question of bodily, as well as mental, 
health is also raised anew by modern psy- 
chology. In spite of the bizarre and fan- 
tastic manifestations of this interest, 
which can be found in the several hun- 
dred different centers where, in one form 
or another, religion is being treated as a 
factor in maintaining health or curing 
disease, there is‘a solid sub-stratum of 
reality which is slowly coming to be rec- 
ognized by clergy and physicians alike. 
Perhaps it was prophetic of a new day 
when the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine recently took the initiative in ap- 
proaching the Research Department of 
the Federal Council of Churches, propos- 
ing that the two agencies should jointly 
establish an experimental clinic where it 
will be possible to make genuine tests of 
the therapeutic values of religion. The 
very fact that such a proposal has been 
made, even though it is not yet past the 
stage of preliminary discussion, indicates 
something of a turning of the medical 
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profession and organized religion toward 
each other in recognition of a common 
interest. 


THe New Soctat Wortp 


In the third place, a new social world 
confronts the churches. It raises the 
question of the capacity or incapacity of 
organized religion to make spiritual influ- 
ences effective for the building of a bet- 
ter civilization. If we deal with this new 
world of social science more fully than 
with the new world of either physical or 
psychological science, it is because we 
are convinced, with Reinhold Niebuhr, 
that “more men in our modern era are 
irreligious because religion has failed to 
make civilization ethical than because it 
has failed to maintain its intellectual re- 
spectability. For every person who dis- 
avows religion because some ancient and 
unrevised dogma outrages his intelligence, 
several become irreligious because the so- 
cial impotence of religion outrages their 
conscience.” 

That there have been churches in other 
days in other lands which were fatally 
unaware of new social forces is too clear 
for argument. The church in Russia is 
an obvious illustration. So identified was 
the church with the existing order, with 
all its autocracy and oppression, that it 
could not discern the gathering clouds of 
revolution that were soon to precipitate 
an inundating storm. So, today, when 
we deplore the persecution of religion by 
ruthless communists who regard it as “the 
opium of the people,” we cannot forget 
that from a social standpoint that is about 
what organized religion in Russia really 
was. 

Are we certain that a similar blindness 
to social forces may not, in some meas- 
ure, exist in our own churches today? 
Suppose some thoroughly disinterested 
observer, who did not have our own at- 
tachment of precious sentiment for the 
church, were to go next Sunday morn- 
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ing to the average church school and note 
what is being taught to our children, sit 
in the pews and hear what is being said 
from the pulpit, then observe the week- 
day activities of the parish. What kind 
of a report would he bring in? 

Would he not conclude, first, that the 
ethical outlook of most churches ts lim- 
ited to a narrowly individualistic morality, 
that they are unaware of, or else indiffer- 
ent to, the most burning social issues of 
our day? The church makes it clear that 
religion requires a man to be kindly, con- 
siderate of others, within the circles of 
his personal contacts; but it leaves him 
unconscious of any failure in religion 
when he goes downtown and becomes 
hard as flint as the director of a textile 
corporation. Religion makes him feel he 
should be gently disposed toward children 
in the community orphanage ; but it hardly 
affects his attitude toward the million of 
child laborers in the United States not 
over fifteen years of age. Religion makes 
him realize he should be generous to his 
less prosperous neighbors; but it leaves 
him wholly unsensitized as to what our 
international war-debt policy does to our 
neighbors in Germany. And the man 
who would feel it wholly contrary to his 
religion to be cruel to anyone in his own 
group of acquaintances can still be as 
callous as a frankenstein to the mass 
cruelty that goes under the name of war. 

And, secondly, would not one who 
judges the church by its average teaching 
and practice probably conclude also that 
when it does undertake to deal with great 
social issues, it holds up its ideals in such 
general and abstract terms that they are 
in small danger of troubling anyone’s con- 
science or moving him to repentance? 
The church speaks eloquently of the 
brotherhood of all men; but most church 
members seem to acquiesce easily in the 
discriminations against Negroes that will 
not allow them to eat or sleep in our 
hotels. The churches glorify loyalty to 


conscience as the voice of God; what do 
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they do when Professor Macintosh, of 
Yale, is refused citizenship on the ground 
that he cannot pledge himself in advance 
to support an unjust war of which his 
conscience might disapprove? The 
churches talk in generalities about an 
abundant life for all; say, perhaps, that 
this means the opportunity for leisure; 
but do not seem to be greatly agitated 
over the fact that most of the employes 
in our New York subways have to work 
seven days every week in the year. 

Thirdly, would not an objective ob- 
server further conclude that when our 
churches concern themselves with great 
social-ethical problems most of them tend 
to deal with symptoms and superficial 
conditions rather than with underlying 
causes? Generally speaking, the churches 
seem content to walk in paths already 
well blazed, to dispense charity rather 
than to secure the social justice which 
would make most of our charity unneces- 
sary. They seek to redeem the individ- 
ual, but often assume that they can do 
this quite regardless of the kind of social 
environment in which he is living. Maude 
Royden tells of meeting some rescue 
workers in China whose merciful work 
it was to save girls who had been sold 
into prostitution. But the idea of ques- 
tioning the economic factors that encour- 
aged prostitution had not entered their 
heads. Yet, the fact was, and is, that 
the parents of hosts of these wretched 
Chinese girls, especially in recurring times 
of famine, had to choose between their 
daughters dying of starvation or being 
sold into a brothel. 

Take the present crisis in unemploy- 
ment as an illustration that comes more 
closely home to our own doors. What is 
the attitude of the churches? To some 
it does not appear as a problem for re- 
ligion at all. “The church,” they say, 
“should deal only with spiritual ques- 
tions.” Good. But how can anything 
which is as destructive of human person- 
ality as enforced unemployment fail to be 
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a “spiritual” problem? Even if living in 
the haunting fear of not being able to 
provide food for one’s family were not 
a spiritual issue for those who have to 
face it, how about those others, prosper- 
ous and smug, who are so soulless toward 
their fellow men as not to care whether 
they suffer thus or not? Can any spirit- 
uality worthy of the name go hand in 
hand with such selfish complacency? A 
former Archbishop of Canterbury was 
once asked his opinion about the current 
unemployment in England. He replied 
that he had to give seventeen hours a day 
to his “regular work” so that he had no 
time to look into outside matters like un- 
employment. Which prompted Keir Har- 
die to remark that a church which re- 
quired of its representatives seventeen 
hours a day for something called their 
“regular work,” so that they had no time 
to give a thought to despairing men, 
women and children, had no message for 
this age. 

Even in the case of the churches that 
see unemployment to be an acute spir- 
itual matter and have the heart to do 
something about it, is there any keen 
awareness of the real nature of the prob- 
lem? Do they realize that in large meas- 
ure it is the result of highly technical 
aspects of our machine civilization? It 
is the very productivity of the machine, 
creating more and more material goods 
for those who can afford to buy them, 
and yet requiring the labor of a smaller 
number of men, that is making unem- 
ployment today such a grim and appalling 
fact. Moreover, by placing a premium 
upon youthful strength and energy, our 
machine age is making it increasingly 
difficult for men past middle life to hold 
their positions. Now, if our civilization 
were really controlled by Christian influ- 
ences, and if we clearly saw that unem- 
ployment is a more or less natural con- 
comitant of our industrial organization, 
would we not all be insisting that a part 
of the profits of industry should be di- 
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verted to storing up reserves for the pro- 
tection of the unemployed and the secur- 
ity of the aged? 


WITHIN THE CHURCH ITSELF 


Perhaps it will be objected that it is 
hardly reasonable to expect the churches, 
which after all (so far as their vital mem- 
bership is concerned) make up only a 
fraction of society, to affect directly the 
warp and woof of our social order. But 
surely the church, as itself a social group 
committed to a Christian ethic, has an 
opportunity to make that ethic a living 
reality within its own organization. How 
far is it doing so? With glowing rhetoric 
our churches proclaim the ideal of fellow- 
ship, declaring it rooted in the very na- 
ture of God. But how much of a fellow- 
ship is the average Protestant church? 
Is it not a one-class institution, whose 
members carry over into the religious 
grouping the social prejudices that pre- 
vail in the world outside? Where do rich 
and poor, employer and employed, black 
and white, meet together before the Lord 
as the Maker of them all? Yet what 
power can the proclamation of a gospel 
of fellowship be expected to have if, in 
the very church that preaches it, the 
standards of membership reflect the spirit 
of the country club more than the spirit 
of a group of followers in the way of 
Jesus? 

Here, for example, is a Christian 
church that says it is eager to convert 
the Jews. Does it really want the Jews 
to come, as brothers beloved, into the 
same congregation on Fifth Avenue, or 
does it expect them to meet by themselves 
in some East Side chapel? Here is a 
denomination that has a splendid history 
of missionary work in South Africa. 
What happens if those of darker skin 
come to worship in the same congregation 
with the white population? One must not 
generalize from an occasional incident, 
but he cannot forget that when one of 
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the greatest men of Asia, Mahatma 
Gandhi, while working among the In- 
dians of South Africa, went to the par- 
ish church at Durban to hear C. F. An- 
drews preach, he was rudely turned back 
from the door with the information that 
this was “a white man’s church.” And 
yet we wonder why Gandhi has not be- 
come a Christian! 

Do the churches know how to practice 
fellowship and co-operation, even in their 
relation to each other as churches? If 
they did so in any adequate way, would 
we be confronted with so many situations 
in which churches are competing with 
each other to the great detriment of the 
cause of religion and the unity of com- 
munity life? Would we have to read in 
the authoritative surveys of the rural 
church that in a large sampling of typical 
villages of less than 2,500 population in 
all parts of the nation the average num- 
ber of churches was 5.6 per village—a 
ratio of one church for every 327 men, 
women and children—at least three times 
as many as any well-planned policy of 
church extension would call for?? Such 
a situation makes one realize what the 
cynic meant who said that some rural 
communities have so many churches that 
they hardly have any religion at all! Be- 
fore the world at large, in its social or in- 
dustrial or international life, is likely to 
heed the gospel of fellowship and co- 
operation, the church that proclaims it 
will have to heed the taunt, “Physician, 
heal thyself.” 





SIGNS OF PROMISE 


Against this sombre analysis of the un- 
awareness of many of our churches to 
the new world of society can be set, how- 
ever, a rather brilliant picture ef ways 
in which the churches are showing them- 
selves alert and responsive to new social 
needs. The notion that the church is 
more rigid and unchanging than other in- 


3. See Brunner, Hughes and Patten, American 


Agricultural Villages, p. 175. 
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stitutions will not be found to stand close 
scrutiny. The contrary fact seems to be 
that today the church is more open to 
progressive change, more elastic in the 
presence of new conditions, less outmoded 
by social advance, than either our political 
or our judicial institutions. The reason 
is doubtless that at the center of the 
church’s life there is the historic Jesus, a 
personality so creative and re-creative 
that, although again and again it is lost 
from sight behind institutional forms, it 
always bursts forth again to become the 
norm by which to judge all that is con- 
trary to His spirit. At any rate, the 
churches of our generation have found 
something in the life and teaching of 
Jesus that is furnishing inspiration for 
relating themselves actively to the new so- 
cial forces of the day. The churches here 
and there (certainly enough of them to 
indicate the new trend) have begun to 
subject our civilization to ethical criticism, 
to evaluate it in terms of its spiritual 
values, to set ethical goals for it and to 
bring it under ethical control. In at least 
three respects this seems too clear to ad- 
mit denial: 

(1) For one thing, take the rising con- 
cern of the churches with contemporary 
social and international problems. Has 
nothing happened when Raymond Leslie 
Buell (no preacher, but the Research Di- 
rector of the Foreign Policy Association) 
in the new edition of his survey of “In- 
ternational Relations,” declares that “the 
church organizations in the United States 
are taking the lead in the movement for 
a liberal internationalism”? The fact is 
that the peace movement in the churches 
is becoming almost a crusade. Has noth- 
ing happened when the churches, even by 
the daily press, have been given a major 
share of the credit for creating public 
opinion against the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry? Has nothing happened 
when groups in nearly all denominations 
are interested in drafting and redrafting 
statements of social faith? Even Horace 
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M. Kallen, who regards religion as pri- 
marily a flight from the hardness of real- 
ity, admits that the so-called “social creed 
of the churches” has to be put down as 
evidence against his favorite thesis that 
the church, as a property-holding insti- 
tution, is inevitably always on the side 
of property.* 

Moreover, if all the churches were 
really as oblivious to social and interna- 
tional issues as some of the critics say, 
why should Congressman Tinkham and 
other apologists for the liquor traffic and 
foes of whatever can be called interna- 
tionalism be so excited over what seems 
to them a failure on the part of the 
churches to live up to the principle of 
the separation of church and state? 

(2) A second factor in the social 
awareness of the churches has to do 
with their new use of the methods of 
the social sciences. Religious groups are 
coming to see that zeal and good will are 
not sufficient to effect needed social 
change, but that a mastery of complicated 
fact is also required. In the play, Green 
Pastures, when “de Lawd” turns to Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob to suggest a new 
leader, Isaac asks, “Does you want de 
brainiest or de holiest, Lawd?” To which 
“de Lawd” replies, “I want de holiest ; 
I’ll make him brainy.” However either 
the holiness or the intelligence is to be 
secured, there is today a new sense of 
the need for the combination. Other- 
wise, the church can hardly avoid the 
charge of superficiality and ineptitude in 
its social programs. So today the temper 
of the narrow and militant propagandist 
is beginning to give way to that of the 
student of social conditions. Research is 
coming to have a new place in religion 
and there is an enhanced respect for what 
Walter Lippmann calls “the discipline of 
objective information.” Abundant illus- 
trations leap to mind: the work of the 
Religious Education Association over 
many years, the surveys of the relation 
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of the church to its environment made 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, the Re- 
search Department of the Federal Coun- 
cil, the new research bureau of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, now being 
established at Geneva. These presage a 
day when the church will no longer be 
suspected of being in the position of the 
student who, when asked to describe the 
facts about a certain period in American 
history and to explain their significance, 
replied that he did not know the facts, 
but he thought he understood their sig- 
nificance ! 

(3) A third element in the new social 
awareness of the churches is their pres- 
ent quest for larger fellowship and co- 
operation among themselves. Doubtless 
there is a type of interest in church union 
which reflects only the shallow notion 
that by getting some big hook-up of the 
churches, without bothering to think 
through the question of what their real 
purposes and objectives are, all our prob- 
lems would be solved. With such arti- 
ficial procedures we are not concerned. 
What we are interested in is the move- 
ment toward a more vital fellowship 
among people who, in spite of all differ- 
ences of opinion and organization, find 
such a bond of unity in their religious 
experience that they seek the way of mak- 
ing it most effective. When, for exam- 
ple, the churches of Chicago drew up a 
comity agreement, in which they said 
that henceforth any denomination wish- 
ing to start a new church shall submit the 
question to study and recommendation by 
a comity commission representing all the 
churches, it meant a new type of co- 
operative fellowship which, as it develops 
in various ways, may at least convince a 
competitive society that the churches at 
least really believe in the principle of mu- 
tual aid and co-operation. 

Impressive illustrations of the growth 
of the spirit of co-operation within the 
church may also be drawn from the for- 
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Time was 
when foreign missions meant doing some- 


eign missionary movement. 


thing for other peoples. That day is 
passing. Today it means doing things 
with other peoples. So, at the latest 
great gathering for the consideration of 
missionary policy, the meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council at Jeru- 
salem two years ago, those who assembled 
were not merely board secretaries and 
Western Christians but representatives 
of fifty different nations and every major 
racial group. To those who ask whether 
it is possible for the Christian religion 
to bind men together across the yawning 
chasms of race and nationality, here was 
a visible reply. It was at least prophetic 
of a day when John Oxenham’s words 
will be more charged with living reality: 

In Christ there is no East or West, 

In Him no South or North; 


But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


OLp REALITIES IN THE NEw Wor_LpD 


All the emphasis on change and adapta- 
tion leads me, at the end, to sound one 
word of caution. It is the reminder that, 
in spite of all the necessity for us to re- 
think our message and program in the 
light of the sweeping changes which sci- 
ence and our new civilization have 
brought, religion still has basically to do 
with certain unchanging aspects of hu- 
man life. No discovery of science has 
solved the enigma of human suffering 
and death. They have the same poig- 
nancy today as when Job gave them clas- 
sic expression centuries ago. The uni- 
verse, so far from being less of a mystery 
after the astronomer has flung his imag- 
ination to the limits of infinite space, or 
the physicist has explored the inconceiv- 
ably infinitesimal structure of the atom, 
becomes more full of awe than ever. 
After science has taught us all it can, the 
riddle of the meaning of the universe and 
of human experience is with us still, 
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And despite all the revolutionary 
changes in the organization of our indus- 
trial and social life, underneath them still 
lies exactly the same age-long, decisive is- 
sue of one’s motive and attitude toward 
his fellows. Professor Randall, in Our 
Changing Civilization,’ has drawn an un- 
forgettable picture of the contrast between 
a pastoral village in the Umbrian Hills 
and the bustling factory town, symbol of 
our new world, in which he found him- 
self the following morning. But, after 
all is said and done, the question of the 
essential moral and spiritual quality of 
life remains the same. Indeed, one can 
go much further back than Professor 
Randall went—go back to the nomads in 
Asia!—and find it still the same. The 
story of Jacob defrauding Esau of his in- 
heritance is old in form but in substance 
as modern as this morning’s newspaper. 
And when Jacob tricked Laban out of his 
proper share of the flocks, it was the 
same fundamental ethical issue as when 
the directors of some mining corporation 
tomorrow “cut a melon” instead of put- 
ting the profits into better wages. 

.Two years ago I went up to Jerusalem 
in a high-powered motor. Nineteen hun- 
dred years ago a Man of Galilee went up 
to the same city on a donkey. Does the 
fact that I can drive an automobile, and 
Jesus could not, mean that I have passed 
beyond the need of inspiration and guid- 
ance from Him? Does it mean that I 
have a truer insight into human experi- 
ence or a purer motive in the use of the 
new power that science has given me? 
The question dies on one’s lips. The 
abiding issue still is what ends are worth 
living for, for what purposes our power 
(be it much or little) is to be used. At 
this point, now, as then, He still has the 
words of eternal life. Ours the task of 
making them pulse with fresh meaning 
in relation to our modern civilization. 


5, Pp. 1-8, 
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The City Church—Its Function and Method 


What Ten Years of Study Indicates 


H. Paut DowucGLass 


Director, Studies of Church Unity Movements, 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 


THE RELIGIOUS ACCOMPANIMENT TO 
URBAN EXPERIENCE 


O this particular student, the over- 
topping and inclusive function of the 

city church has been, and is, to be the 
instrument upon which is played the re- 
ligious accompaniment to human experi- 
ence in cities. Realization of this is what 
gives dramatic unity and power to our 
historical studies of churches, denomina- 
tions and faiths in actual communities. 
They epitomize social history. Each ec- 
clesiastical type appears in the city with 
the arrival of some particular group of 
men; locates where the group colonizes ; 
expresses in its traits and method any 
unique characteristics of group life; 
changes—disintegrates, modifies, adapts, 
recombines—as the group evolves. By 
their churches you know them—whence 
they came, what tempers and talents they 
brought, literally the occupations they 
came to perform in our civilization and 
the vicissitudes awaiting them. No immi- 
grant group has ever lacked this religious 
version of itself, and none could be in- 
wardly understood apart from it. Above 
all purely traditional functions of the 
church, then, stands out this greatest 
function of expressing and interpreting 
some group and of seeing it through 
whatever might lie before it in the mak- 
ing and unmaking of urban civilization. 
Now this powerful impression of the 
church as an integral aspect of the ex- 
istence and life of the group tends to 
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dim as the original components mingle 
and merge. None the less, the church 
remains equally ubiquitous and charac- 
teristic. There is no tendency for city 
men to abandon the ecclesiastical form 
of self-expression. Churches have grown 
as fast as has the population; and eccle- 
siastical phenomena taken merely in bulk, 
as an objective trait of urban civilization 
in America, are proportionately as vast as 
they ever were. Moreover, the particular 
churches have grown numerically and 
spread geographically almost exactly in 
proportion to the increase and expansion 
of the stocks from which they sprang. 
One begins to suspect, then, that if he 
could comprehend the urban group in its 
totality—the whole metropolitan complex 
as a super-group—he might still want to 
say that the chief function of the church 
is to mirror forth the human unit—the 
group—in its characteristic experiences. 

One finds, for example, a premille- 
narian church of the most ultra-evangeli- 
cal type, with the most traditional of 
notions of the church’s function as a me- 
dium of salvation, operating an employ- 
ment bureau. It is expressing the basic 
need of a feeble migrant group for an 
economic foothold—a job—and that quite 
as a matter of course, without raising any 
conscious issue of the proper role of the 
institution. 

Equally, if one could grasp the sig- 
nificance of the whole, he might discover 
in the church generally two types of 
functions: one, the obvious and fairly 
clear-cut accommodation to the challenge 
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of some specific urban need; the other, 
the rather undifferentiated function of ac- 
companying the group pilgrimage wher- 
ever it leads. We shall follow shortly its 
typical course. For the moment, however, 
it is pertinent to challenge the adequacy 
of the very functional approach to the 
church’s problem in its ordinary formu- 
lation. 

Most of the religions and half of the 
philosophies have exalted being above 
doing. The present interpreter, accord- 
ingly, should find a certain sympathy 
when he is so greatly impressed with the 
fact of the church as an urban phenom- 
enon. Just to be there always, on any 
terms which are able to survive urban 
changes and competitions, so that no 
sound of hammer or engine in all the 
noise of urban evolution has been un- 
accompanied by the sound of psalm or 
prayer, is vastly more significant than the 
performance of this or that function, or 
than the employment of one method 
rather than another. And the religious 
interpretation—however __ traditional—of 
group experience, smaller and larger, con- 
tinues to be unquestionably the greatest 
service of the city church to the urban 
age. 

From this point of view, there ought 
to be a type of church for every distinct 
kind and variety of people. If this is so, 
and if the church closely reflects the type, 
very little more justification need be 
asked for it. For cities continue to be 
aggregates rather than integrates. They 
are still composed of groups, some orig- 
inally transplanted from other sites and 
scenes; others born of the city itself. 
Within the group, experience is inti- 
mately shared; without, it is shared only 
generally and confusedly. The church’s 
supreme function is to give the life of 
each group a religious interpretation. 

This implies, obviously, at least to start 
with, a variety of sectarian churches ; for 
the population groups have come from too 
many sources to permit of an historic 
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church universal making adequate place 
for their raw differences. In multiplicity 
and confusion, then, the church must re- 
flect group diversity, and it must equally 
provide, somehow, for any new diver- 
sities of experience which urban evolu- 
tion shall bring forth. 

On the other hand, as the original 
groups are modified by contact, if not by 
merging, as assimilation goes fatefully on 
in one or another form, it becomes the 
church’s function to express this altered 
group experience. Our studies measure, 
for example, a yet unsurmountable dis- 
tance in feeling and attitude between the 
major religious faiths. These differences 
do not at all confine themselves to theo- 
logical matters, but concern domestic and 
economic relationships, politics, social 
ethics and the general climate of social 
intercourse. Between perhaps 80 per 
cent of Protestants, however, distance 
feeling in all these realms turns out to 
be so slight as scarcely to be measurable, 
while great multitudes of their constit- 
uents, in their comings and goings, use 
these churches interchangeably as the 
various phases of urban convenience dic- 
tate, regrouping themselves not at all 
along old sectarian lines, even when sec- 
tarian names and forms survive. By the 
same token that the church rightly ex- 
presses group differences, it ought, at this 
point, to register the obliteration of dif- 
ference in some organic consolidation, or 
at least some form of working co-opera- 
tion as shall correspond to the deeper 
structural facts. 

The demand which we have set up that 
the church shall mirror group experience 
—our exaltation of authenticity above 
utility or efficiency as the supreme func- 
tional value—has consequences for the 
church’s subordinate functions and par- 
ticular methods which begin to appear as 
we undertake now to follow the course of 
typical groups in their urban pilgrimage. 
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FUNCTIONS RELATING TO THE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF PHYSICAL TRANSLATION 

One of the most characteristic experi- 
ences of an urban group is that of being 
translated across seas or continents, from 
one land, occupation, environment and 
social situation into another. Cities hith- 
erto have chiefly imported populations 
rather than produced them on the spot. 
They have been possible only by virtue 
of mass migration within a mobile world. 

Obviously, one of the most important 
things which a group can do under this 
experience is to conserve its previously 
achieved values, to keep itself from pre- 
mature dissolution, from forfeiting its 
old social and moral language before it 
has mastered the new tongue. This it can 
best do by continuing the religious tradi- 
tion. The proper function of this church 
is to be conservative ; and this, our studies 
show, is strictly and literally the dominant 
trait of thousands of actual city churches. 

But this is not the extremest case. One 


‘of the most characteristic of urban expe- 


riences—one passing over into a habitual 
mood—is that of fright and revulsion, 
especially as objectively accompanied by 
lack of adjustment to the city, failure to 
achieve material success, and disillusion. 
Elderly foreigners and rural Americans 
who come to the city when they are be- 
yond the age of industrial employment, 
and when they are too old to change in- 
wardly, multitudes who have failed, eco- 
nomically speaking, and people of many 
origins with minds which lack plasticity— 
all require churches not merely made in, 
but exaggerating, their own image, con- 
fined to narrow ranges, and forcing meth- 
ods with which the are familiar, to 
serve over-wrought tempers. 

If, then, one asks as to the function 
and method of the church, the proper 
response is, “What church are you talking 
about?” It is the function of these 
churches to be not merely conservative, 
but reactionary. God walks beside his 
children who have strayed into city paths, 


but who are unequal to city ways and 
demands—his misadjusted urban flock, 
amounting, perhaps, to one-third of the 
total population of cities—of many of 
whom the world is not worthy. It is in- 
finitely more important to them that their 
churches be authentic than that they be 
efficient ; and, repeatedly, our studies have 
sympathetically identified the churches of 
little, beaten people hysterically express- 
ing reactionary moods. 

Totally lacking they are, in institu- 
tional strength or dignity, but manifesting 
the enormous vitality of weeds, and far 
more significant, as genuine group prod- 
ucts, than any church devised for the 
poor by people of higher standards and 
rationalized methods. The only large- 
scale service which the churches of the 
successful can render these wilder types 
is to respect them, to offer them frater- 
nal recognition, to let them evolve, while 
gradually helping to change the conditions 
out of which they arise. 


FUNCTIONS RELATING TO SUCCESSFUL 
ASSIMILATION AND ADJUSTMENT IN 
Various PHASES 


When, however, conservatism has done 
its work and even reaction has been given 
time to correct itself, the great central 
mass of all the major urban groups have 
assimilated themselves to American city 
life through processes of inner conflict 
and accommodation. These processes 
have saved the group from radical disin- 
tegration and have, at the same time, left 
the progressive forces moderately ascen- 
dent. This situation is most discernible in 
certain denominations of foreign origins 
and non-English speaking antecedents; 
but it is essentially the same with native 
populations as they move in from rural 
America. It takes most typical form as 
a breach between the generations, age 
holding back, youth pressing forward and 
breaking loose. The only condition in 
which there occurs a conspicuous leakage 
of adherents from one denomination or 
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faith to another is while the reactionary 
mood still grips and holds the group. 
Then one finds youth in wholesale de- 
sertion to other churches. It is not pro- 
selytism, then, but a valid function of 
any church with which they have natural 
affinity to receive and mobilize these 
righteous young rebels, in the name of a 
God who presides over authentic evolu- 
tionary experience. 

Most of the time, however, the group 
changes fast enough to hold the majority 
of its constituents. It concedes certain 
external innovations. It does more of the 
same sort of thing that it used to do and 
spends a little more money upon it. The 
church wears better clothes than it did in 
the country; but it thinks country 
thoughts just the same. 

This situation reflects what has hap- 
pened to the greater part of city popula- 
tions. They have been moderately suc- 
cessful, externally re-located, internally 
slightly changed. It is not strange, then, 
that what our studies reveal of the most 
frequent and _ statistically typical city 
church in the United States is essentially 
a rural hold-over, an old and traditional 
pattern, amplified and decorated a little, 
but still essentially authentic for a situa- 
tion in which the major groups have es- 
caped disintegration by compromise. The 
twenty-two-year-old son living at home, 
who has to give account of his expendi- 
tures, has his manners censored by his 
mother and sister and has to report upon 
his “dates’—and who offers only moder- 
ate resistance to this assertion of the au- 
thority of the group mores—is probably 
still the typical, urban youth, if the 
census counted situations as well as heads. 
The authentic church for groups which 
have compromised enough to avoid dis- 
solution and are dominated by a moder- 
ately progressive attitude is a church lit- 
tle changed. 

The writer would greatly prefer it if 
all churches were glowing fellowships of 
moral inquiry and forums for the critical 
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re-examination of group experience in the 
light of history, science and pragmatic 
philosophy, in the light and of the ex- 
perience of other and larger groups, 
where nothing traditional was accepted 
without fresh consideration, and nothing 
rationally indicated as useful and effi- 
cient was untried. But this is not indi- 
cated by the actual situation. In a nation 
whose cities were made up exclusively 
of Union Seminary professors, he would 
quite blithely undertake to define the 
proper functions of the church. Such not 
being the case, one is led to suspect 
that the most authentic average church 
is one in which the average minister— 
as our studies prove—does not spend a 
minute of an average week on any form 
of social or community service as such, 
nor upon the conduct of any group activ- 
ity, technically devised, such as Scouting, 
nor upon anything to be labeled “religious 
education” other than the teaching of the 
Sunday school lesson in advance or the 
conduct of an adult Bible class. He 
spends a large quarter of his time “get- 
ting up” sermons. In his pastoral minis- 
tries, he is equally innocent of psycho- 
analysis and the technique of social case 
work, and his reading does not need to 
be censored by his deacons. Inwardly, 
this minister may be a very Reinhold 
Niebuhr—for our studies have not pene- 
trated his inner life—but one suspects 
that he is not; rather, one suspects that 
his is a case of like people, like priest, and 
that he expresses religiously—for better 
or for worse—the mighty mode in Amer- 
ican urban civilization. 

So far, we have traced the case of a 
group of foreign antecedents. Exactly 
analogous situations occur with groups 
representing the general American popu- 
lations—by which we mean Protestants 
of the English-speaking stocks. Their 
reaction, too, is essentially conservative, 
but they meet what some fearsomely call 
the dissolution of the older mores, the 
disruption of the family, the self-asser- 
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tive individualism of the times, by some- 
what greater compromises which they 
proceed to rationalize. The prevailing 
rationalization goes somehow thus: Let 
the church have a separate and technically 
correct educational program for each age 
and sex group; a staff of specialists to 
carry it out; a plant adopted to furnishing 
worship, instruction, recreation and social 
life to these fragmentary groups built 
upon the ruins of the former unity, the 
church ; let the church have these and all 
will be well. 

Other and more objective factors ob- 
viously enter into the situation, such as 
the congestion of cities, the reduction of 
spaciousness in homes, the substitution of 
the kitchenette for the kitchen, the bed 
in the wall for the bedroom, the restau- 
rant for the dining room, the general 
transfer of functions from the family to 
special agencies. Transferring religious 
education and sociability functions to the 
church, and carrying on specialized group 
activities on a scale which the more pros- 
perous city populations demand, results 
in the “elaborated” church, working pri- 
marily with minor groups, seldom having 
general social events, with their central 
services of congregational worship rel- 
atively lesser factors than formerly. 
These are compromises with an essentially 
conservative core, but highly authentic 
ones for the more educated and prosper- 
ous urban types who still have homes and 
families of a sort, but who feel them 
suffering a sea change as the billows of 
the modern spirit roll over them! 


FuNcTIONS RELATING TO THE REGROUP- 
ING OF DETACHED INDIVIDUALS 


But neither is rationalized compromis- 
ing and adaptation of existing groups the 
last word. While the numerical extent of 
the fact may easily be exaggerated, the 
most unique thing which the city has done 
is to have detached so many individuals 
from their former groups and regrouped 
them according to actually novel principle. 


From the desk where these sentences 
are written, one sees a vacant lot. It 
nearly adjoints the Union Station, the 
city’s central gateway. It is surrounded 
by endless traffic-streams, overlooked by 
stores and factories, shaded by skyscrap- 
ers. But here, behind the screen of bill- 
boards, a solitary tramp performs the 
rites of the jungle. Where the weight 
of heaped-up structures are near to 
crushing in the earth’s surface, he exists 
without shelter; where the whole trium- 
phant course of human existence and 
effort conspires to provide man with an 
elaborate and complicated set of tools 
and comforts, he cooks over an open fire 
out of a tin can. The tramp is significant 
only because exceptional. All the rest of 
a million people are grouped. In spite of 
all that transition over seas and miles, 
and all that city change has done to 
break to pieces the older groupings and 
pour out their individuals as perplexed 
mites endowed with mobility—like ants 
whose hill has been destroyed—nearly all 
have found themselves new ties according 
to active principles of urban association. 
Such is the constructive instinct and 
genius of the city. No social process, 
however reverend, is more authentic. 
What, then, of a church to match this 
fact ? 

Can a religious institution which has 
characteristically, through the ages, ex- 
pressed the traditional ideas and moods 
of human social groups, and which has 
stood by their changes, do less than in- 
terpret and sanctify the new urban group- 
ings of man? Do not the very experi- 
ences of getting grouped along new lines, 
as well as the experiences of the new 
group after it is formed, require religious 
commentary and accompaniment? 

Very much of the time and interest of 
our studies of the last decade has been 
fixed upon the discovery, description and 
preliminary discussion of novel church 
adaptation reflecting some of these dis- 
tinctively urban principles of human 
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grouping, and it would have fallen in with 
the writer’s own predilections to have 
begun the discussion here and to have 
treated novelties of behavior and method 


as though they contained all significance . 


for the church and held the whole key 
to the future. So long, however, as there 
are so many poor, fearful and unsuccess- 
ful people in the city, so many with faces 
turned backward (for whom also God 
cares), sO many tenacious of the past 
and satisfied with small compromises; so 
long as old groups manage to cohere with 
relatively little change; so long as society 
in the large is as conservative as it is, 
and particularly so long as the most that 
one can do is to let things ride until they 
mend themselves, with sometimes a little 
help from us in guiding or diverting the 
conditions which have brought this forth 
—so long it will be unphilosophical to 
give a merely utilitarian significance to 
functions and unfair to treat the proper 
function of churches as what we think 
would be appropriate for the church to 
undertake if what is palpably a slender 
minority were a majority. 

It will be an equitable division of time, 
however, to devote the rest of our con- 
sideration to this minority. 

For very considerable numbers of peo- 
ple detached from their former groups, 
the church itself affords an appropriate 
regrouping. It gives them fellowship and 
participation in experience, which is the 
supreme meaning and value of group life. 
It serves as an organizing center and 
moralizing force for the dispersed and de- 
moralized fragments of earlier groupings. 

We have already noticed how groups 
disintegrate and leave their detached in- 
dividuals ready for new ties. But multi- 
tudes of city people did not fall out of 
disintegrating groups; rather, they left 
their groups behind them and came foot- 
loose, familyless, throngs of unmarried 
youths recruited from the country, de- 
ferring marriage or remaining childless 
in the city, inhabiting temporary quarters, 
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often passing from job to job, not yet 
fixed in social status—‘“comers” some of 
them, little fish who will later become 
great whales—sound and promising stock 
with eager and unspoiled souls, as sus- 
ceptible to the city’s constructive tenden- 
cies as to its degradation and vice, the 
very stuff of its promise, the fulfillers of 
its vast imagination, the inheritors and 
themselves the makers of its finest dreams 
—these are the sons of the morning, ma- 
terial for great days, new loyalties, higher 
faith and endeavor. 

The chief external endowment of these 
candidates for regrouping is their extraor- 
dinary mobility. They belong not to 
neighborhoods, but to the city. With car- 
fare or a gallon or so of gas, they go 
wherever they like for whatever they 
want. They live most truly not where 
they briefly sleep, but at the centers where 
they work and play. With this endow- 
ment, the church under whose shadow 
they sleep may have no rightful signif- 
icance to them. Their more active prin- 
ciple of association is selective affinity 
based on common interest. 

Before our eyes, the city sorts and 
Organizes these detached folk into a mul- 
titude of special interest groups as the 
sands of the sea.innumerable. Many of 
these groups follow age and sex demar- 
cation; the less ephemeral of them, the 
vocational groupings; and those which 
reflect major human interests, like the 
arts, sciences and humane pursuits, get 
institutionalized, along with such stand- 
ardized parties, orders and functional as- 
sociations as maintain survival hold on 
urban civilization. But while they last, 
these seemingly casual work and play 
groups, these clubs which rationalize and 
profess some object or other, but are 
really mere vehicles of regrouping urban 
populations, have the highest significance. 
Within them permanent friendships 
spring up; marriages are made as holy as 
those whose courtship was in the family 
parlor; employment relationships are ar- 
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rived at; in brief, constructive social life 
goes on. The bad gang is the exception; 
the good gang—the distinctive urban unit 
—is the rule. 

Now the church becomes urbanly au- 
thentic when it opens its doors to some 
of these city regroups as a place to re- 
sort and for the following of their own 
impulses. It would be so if it spoke no 
word of message, but merely continued 
to play a tune of sympathy and to keep 
an atmosphere of comprehension. Such 
traditional services as it maintains are 
largely disregarded, in their theoretical in- 
tent, by the group which resorts to the 
church. But occasionally the group asks 
of the church its own questions, when 
group experience has made them vital. 
As an expert consultant, the church gets 
to function in crises while it is repu- 
diated as a conventional intermediary or 
confessed authority. 

Our studies show cases in which a work 
or play group was translated bodily into 
a church, which it proceeded to make 
over into its own image. For the most 
part, however, such groups are accommo- 
dated within the extraordinary range of 
subsidiaries which have attached them- 
selves loosely to the more complex urban 
churches. Ostensibly, these subsidiaries 
are religious, cultural, recreational or 
service groups, or else “character build- 
ing” agencies like Scouts and boys’ or 
girls’ clubs, which ultimately serve some 
of the conventional ends of the church. 
Actually, they are contacts where leaders 
find followers and followers, leaders, ac- 
cording to primary principles of social in- 
tegration. They move under their own 
headway—are hard-bitted creatures, in- 
dependent, jealous of control. The church 
does not have to push them as it does so 
much of its traditional machinery. They 
recruit, organize and motivate themselves. 
Ministers and elders lie awake nights 
trying to find out how to manage them. 
It is impossible to kill them. They fre- 
quently compete with the traditional func- 
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tions of the church and may flourish 
when the church, as such, is a dwindling 
enterprise. At worst, they are organized 
adult Bible classes with their set service, 
with paid speaker and musicians, preced- 
ing and rivaling the morning worship of 
the church, with their separate treasuries 
and philanthropies. At best, they are 
alert and serious companies of young ex- 
perimenters really seeking to discover for 
themselves the meaning of life through 
group companionship and experience. 

In a day when every conceivable special 
interest organizes in cities, and having 
organized, proceeds—from Rotarians to 
racketeers—to get itself a ritual, a code 
of conduct and a service program, it is 
futile reaction to treat the approach to 
God through worship, the inculcation of 
standards and the carrying on of works 
of charity and mercy as exclusive func- 
tions of the church. The facts are that 
the functions of all the major social agen- 
cies are in great confusion. What should 
the state do and when should it leave 
off? What is the role of the school, and 
how far should it go, say in the fields of 
adult culture or of social welfare work? 
There is no easy answer. Civilization is 
recording itself experimentally through a 
process of trial and error. Its rational- 
ized definitions and conscious effort at 
control are increasingly inadequate. The 
church is caught in the common situation. 
What matter, so long as it continues to 
afford a religious accompaniment to group 
experience, so long as, within its or- 
ganized scope or outside of it, groups 
seek a ritual or code and a service pro- 
gram of their own and sometimes turn 
back to ask it questions when they them- 
selves are stumped. 

The professional church leader who 
can see anything but despair in such 
a situation will be rare. Not to dominate 
a tight little organization, to speak only 
when spoken to, how can the traditional 
ministry endure this? Nevertheless, in 
this leadership of the good life by urban 
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groups, the ministry may often find place 
of leadership by reason of personal 
rather than of external or official author- 
ity; and the facilitation and tying to- 
gether of separate groups within an ef- 
ficient organization possessing double or 
triple constituencies—which is the fre- 
quent function of the staff in the complex 
city church—has an authenticity of the 
second order. It prepares a highway for 
the more vital processes. 

Time fails for any consideration of 
church methods as such. Of the whole 
extension machinery of the church—its 
city missions—it might be pointed out 
that they are either the fraternal subsi- 
dizing of poor and weaker churches to 
do conventional things—which may be 
the performance of authentic functions 
for conventional groups—or else they are 
essentially the facilitation of a variety of 
regroupings in the clubs and activities of 
the “institutional” church or community 
center. Ten years of study have revealed 
not a single case of a church so convey- 
ing to itself a people of another faith or 
antecedents that it could express authen- 
tically that people’s faith and life. Al- 
ways it is where social processes have 
shaken individuals loose and where re- 
grouping on some terms is inevitable any- 
how—and with these individuals only— 
that the “mission” succeeds. 


What effect must such a version of the 
city church’s position have upon church 
morale? This is beside our topic and, 
whatever the answer is, can make no dif- 
erence with the interpretation, provided 
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it is true. But the issue is emotionally 
significant enough to merit a final word. 

To the men of the medieval order, the 
disappearance of status, the advent of 
democracy and individualism was pure 
anarchy. That no man should be born 
with a vocational tag, and with no label 
fixing in advance his function in the 
world, was unthinkable chaos. Now, how- 
ever, men are born men and find their 
places within the relatively free-moving 
elements of the social order. Would it, 
does one suppose, be the wreckage of the 
church if the same thing were true of it 
—if, in this dynamic era of the city, it 
should have to find its place by piece-meal 
experimentation, having no handed-down 
and irrevocably accepted role as an insti- 
tution, but merely an instrumental func- 
tion, either in the conserving or redis- 
covery of group values and, in either case, 
by processes indigenous to the group 
rather than deliberately controlled by the 
church? What, in short, if God were in 
the city rather than in the church and got 
into the church only by way of the city 
and its processes of evolution and con- 
struction? Would such a church be any 
less‘a reflection of the nature of God, or 
less worthy of the divine esteem and in- 
dwelling than one possessing the oracles 
of God in advance, trying to conform the 
world to an authoritative pattern? Will 
men find in such an experimental and 
serving church less to revere, serve and 
die for than in one functioning after 
some preconceived division of labor ac- 
cording to some scheme of efficiency? 

The choice, one fancies, rests with our- 
selves. 
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The Family—Its Problems, Needs and Programs 





What Ten Years of Study Reveals 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
Professor of Sociology, Washington Unwersity 


TO ONE PERSON may give a com- 
plete—or perhaps even an authori- 
tative—resumé of the data or opinions 
regarding the family. The family lives 
such a complete life within itself that it 
lends itself to study only at the places of 
dislocation, such as its relation to crime, 
insanity, divorce, illegitimacy and help- 
lessness rather than in respect to its func- 
tion. Or we get statistical views of it 
as it registers its dramatic moments, such 
as marriages, births and deaths. But of 
its routine flow through the uneventful 
days, no one has a method by which he 
can determine in what direction it is 
going; whether it is better or worse, 
stronger or weaker, happier or more of 
a bore to its members than was its pre- 
decessors. The commentator on the fam- 
ily knows his own, and something of the 
families of his friends; he has read a 
good deal, in all likelihood, but what he 
has read is not apt to be written by one 
any better informed than himself, and 
as the sensational and the exceptional 
finds a more ready reading, the contempo- 
rary judge of the family is in danger of 
taking the exceptional data for the nor- 
mal experience. ; 

My experience is frankly that of a 
social worker, whose observation and 
practice has spanned the time from when 
the needy were treated as individuals 
who had made an unfortunate adjustment 
to the economic order, to the present 
philosophy which is inclined to place the 
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welfare of family life as the touchstone 
by which social methodology is to be 
tested. My data is primarily that which 
we have called exceptional, and the only 
warrant I have to stand here is that 
social case workers more than half a 
generation ago discovered that to treat 
successfully the disasters of family life 
one had to know something of what fam- 
ily life—in its ordinary aspect—is like; 
that the method could not everlastingly 
be one of plastering and salving, but 
would have to give reality to, and work 
with, the wholesome currents in family 
activity as a means of eliminating the 
baneful. 


I. 


In the last ten years this country has 
gone through the agonies of emotional de- 
flation following the Great War. All the 
sordidness and cynicism which were pre- 
dicted came upon us like the plagues upon 
the land of Egypt. The worthwhileness 
of every idealistic concept or quest was 
brought into question and widely derided. 
Just what effect all that had on family 
life I do not know. We have no reliable 
statistics to tell whether illegitimacy was 
accelerated in that period. Divorce has 
been steadily mounting, but it is difficult 
to point to any graph which shows that 
the War or post War psychology seri- 
ously affected it. In fact, what I will 
have to say about the last ten years has 
to do rather with what social work in this 
period has discovered, or has formulated 
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as a philosophy, rather than to describe 
the effect of the war on family life. 


II. 


The one outstanding concept which is 
emerging at the present time is that the 
family is a social unity—even an organ- 
ism, if that analogy is not too badly 
abused—which is greater than the sum 
of its parts. It lives a self-contained, self- 
directed life of its own, drawing into 
its sphere and using those elements of its 
environment which it chooses and which 
its organic vigor enables it to incorpo- 
rate into itself. Its success or failure is 
not measurable in terms of the quality 
of its members: their intellectual capac- 
ity; their educational or economic acqui- 
sitions ; or even their social adaptation to 
cultural environment. It lives in and for 
itself, in a life of its own, capable of an 
inner success and satisfaction regardless, 
to a certain’ extent, of the capacities of 
its members or the way they relate them- 
selves to their social environment. 

We know that a poor home—econom- 
ically speaking—may be just as success- 
ful as a wealthy one. That idea is not 
very new. Smug moralists of the ages 
have cried for poverty rather than wealth 
for the youth of their times. Perhaps, 
however, it is new in a new sense. Today, 
poverty means not only lack—which may 
be a means of enlarging the abilities of 
one who experiences it—but also defeat, 
failure in a competition in which the 
majority are measurably successful, with 
the consequent conviction of inferiority 
or injustice. The person who suffers this 
is in danger of going through a debasing 
process; he is likely to become a pariah 
among his people. Whether the penalty 
is just or not makes no difference. Pres- 
ent-day poverty is a terrible calamity ; one 
comes almost to believe it is an inerad- 
icable stigma of failure from which its 
owner may never recover. Bread lines, 
free lodging houses, the endless proces- 
sion of the economically lost is one of 
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the prices we are paying for our thought- 
less, even if it is an amazing, prosperity. 
Yet we know family life can’ survive such 
a capital blow as that. And further, we 
know that if family integrity does not 
shatter under the tempest of such expe- 
rience, its members can face their lot 
with far greater chance of resisting the 
ultimate demoralization of defeat. 

Again, we know that the intelligence 
of its members does not in itself make or 
break a family. There is a considerable 
body of informed opinion which believes 
that good family life is impossible for 
those having a low I. Q. But the facts 
are that most people with a low I. Q. do 
have a successful family life. It is a 
limited one; the range of interests is 
more narrow than it would be if the in- 
telligence were greater. But its narrow- 
ness does not kill it. There have been 
enough instances of moron men and 
women marrying ‘and establishing real 
families—even after a youth so inauspici- 
ous as to require a term of institutional 
confinement and training—to raise very 
seriously the question of the whole eu- 
genic program as regards the feeble- 
minded. 

And in such a manner we may follow 
the disabilities of its members as they 
affect the structure of family life—illness, 
death of a member, war, with its enforced 
absence of one or more members—and 
it is possible to demonstrate that family 
life may go on in spite of these “blud- 
geonings of fate.” 

Please do not misunderstand this po- 
sition. All it claims is that the family 
is not doomed because of the individual 
weakness or fate of one or more of its 
members. Every virtue and strength 
available to humanity may enrich family 
life; and every disaster imperils it. All 
that is claimed is that the family, like 
a vessel at sea, is a stout craft, with a 
tenacious capacity for holding together 
in the midst of forces which seem as if 
they must overwhelm it. This argument 
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is not an excuse for the curse of unem- 
ployment, bad housing, lack of recrea- 
tion, nor can it prevent one from holding 
his breath as he attempts to forecast what 
will happen to a child of normal intelli- 
gence born of a feebleminded mother. 
All it claims is that the social institution 
of the family is so rich and strong that it 
can be trusted to meet even such catas- 
trophes if its structure is sound. 


II. 


The family is composed of those who 
care for each other. Apparently, if there 
is a single element out of which the fam- 
ily grows, it is affection. In all other 
relationships, one seeks as well as gives; 
and seeking tends to become primary with 
giving secondary and not obviously essen- 
tial. In the family, alone, giving is pri- 
mary, essential and irreplaceable, and it 
is symbolic as well as actual generosity 
which is demanded. It starts that way. 
There is no other woman in the world to 
the man in love. He not only gives her 
things, he gives her a unique place in 
his estimation. And when children come, 
they are unique—to their parents—while 
the children, in turn, are likely to see 
their parents as being apart from others. 
It is perfectly natural, easy to do, and it 
returns those satisfactions which encour- 
age its continuation. Poets, rather than 
social workers and scientists, have devel- 
oped a vocabulary to describe this aspect 
of personality. Its reality is obvious. But 
what is not so obvious is that it is the 
very essence of family life. When its 
members care for each other, the family 
lives, is self-determining in function and 
direction, and largely independent of its 
qualities and environments; when it dis- 
appears, the family is ended. (A ques- 
tion, however, arises here as to what is 
meant by the disappearance of affection: 
From whom does it disappear? What 
happens when one member ceases to care, 
and the other, or others, continue ?—all 
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questions which would take us too far 
for our time limits. ) 

A few moments should be spent on a 
discussion of the relations between affec- 
tion and sex. In one respect they are anti- 
thetical. Sex is highly individualistic ; the 
idea of right, rather than of obligation, 
has been created about it. It is quite in- 
different to the relation between the be- 
havior and the social function of that 
behavior. It may become tyrannical. 
Probably there is no greater evidence of 
the power of affection than that it can 
take that strong, bio-psychological drive 
and discipline it into a servant to affection. 
But the fact that it often fails should 
not be forgotten in such a discussion as 
this. In other words, biological and psy- 
chological processes in the human being 
have to be what we call socialized. To 
explain why is too long a discussion even 
to open. But the necessity we recognize: 
eating, sleeping, cleansing, elimination, 
walking, conservation—all these have to 
be and are to a large extent socialized 
by rigid discipline in childhood. Sex re- 
lations come under the same necessity ; 
but I suppose it would be honest to admit 
that success is less in this area than, for 
instance, in that of eating. However, the 
only thing necessary to point out is that 
the exercise of affection in family life 
is a socially acquired behavior, and sex 
relations may or may not be harmonized 
to its mood. 

IV. 


The family creates the home. This is 
largely a matter of words; but the gain 
consists of breaking up the concept of the 
family into a matter of relationship— 
the obligations of affection and mutual 
service—and of a place, the home. Actu- 
ally they are inseparable; they are as in- 
dissoluble as the body and its life. But 
for purposes of discussion something is 
gained by taking these two apart and con- 
sidering them separately. 

Home is the place where the family is, 
and it furnishes primary essentials for 
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family life. It gives what may be called 
social location, a definite place where a 
person belongs. It is significant that even 
these words are symbolic, for a place in 
itself, by reason of its location, does not 
possess this quality. The location is 
where the other members of the family 
are. The rich connotation of the word 
“home” has grown up around this fa- 
miliar fact. 

Home is the place where when you have to go 


there ; 
They have to take you in. 


Something you somehow haven’t to deserve. 


The sense of homelessness, of being a 
stranger, of having no place where he 
belongs, is not possible for one who is 
part of a home. He has a place to which 
he may always return, recite his suc- 
cesses, seek consolation for his failures, 
and find companionship for his loneliness. 
A child who spends his minority in such 
a place of refuge has a sense of security 
adequate for his ventures into the reali- 
ties of adult life. The great volume of 
evidence furnished by careful institu- 
tional care of children and foster home 
care, as well, is practically unanimous 
on this point. The capacity to face life 
bravely and wholesomely is dependent in 
large part on a child’s having had a home 
where he belonged and was protected. 
Lack of it has driven many an adolescent 
insane or to suicide. 

There is another aspect of home which 
should be brought out here, though 
briefly. Home is the place where the rich 
social heritage of the race is held in trus- 
teeship for the next generation, the par- 
ents being in bond to pass it on, enriched, 
if possible, but at least undiminished to 
their children. A wise social worker once 
said that the mother is the priestess, in- 
terpreting to her children the mysteries 
of life; the father personifies for them the 
standards and ideals of the great outside 
world. We are aware of the vitality of 
this trusteeship as we see fathers—or 
mothers—who work hard that their chil- 
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dren may have an easfer time than they 
did, or a better education, or to protect 
them from some neglect of suffering they 
experienced. 

We think we teach English in schools 
and colleges. The speech we use is our 
“mother tongue.” If it is cultured, with 
a nice sense for word values and aptness 
of phrase, we learn it at home, or we 
never win it, except as some artificial 
accretion. 

The presence of affection in the family 
insures greater success to the home for 
the transfer of social heritage from one 
generation to the next than can be at- 
tained by any other device. So important 
is this that it may almost be called the 
sole function of the home, and the suc- 
cess of the home may be measured more 
accurately in terms of the degree of suc- 
cess with which such a transfer has been 
made than by any other criterion. 

An institution executive of clear in- 
sight gave as her judgment that a child 
would rather be treated roughly, even 
cruelly, by a parent who cared, who was 
elated by its success and maddened by its 
failure, than to be treated with perfect 
justice and consummate wisdom by some 
one who was not deeply moved by its re- 
sponses. 


V. 


The last decade has brought out in 
sharp relief the conflict between the in- 
dividual consideration as a self-sufficient 
unit and the person considered in terms 
of the obligations involved in his rela- 
tionships. It will pay us to spend a 
few moments reviewing some of the re- 
cent aspects of this discussion and then 
giving some general statements. 

(1) The point of view of the individual 
may be called the biological and psycho- 
logical, although not all biologists and 
psychologists hold it in the sense we are 
using it. Havelock Ellis and Bertrand 
Russell are its most notable exponents. 
Essentially, their position is that of pro- 
tecting the right—or sanctity—of the in- 
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dividual to a self-determined life. The 
volume of data from psychological re- 
search showing how the frustration of 
sexual desire creates conflicts and even 
personality disintegration has given much 
weight to the point of view that the best 
good of society as a whole is to be found 
in the freest and least hampered self-de- 
velopment of the individual. 

Coincident with this philosophy there 
has been a gradual lifting of the taboo 
with which thinking, speaking and _be- 
havior in the sex area was controlled. 
Whatever may be its value, there is no 
question but that the last ten years has 
seen the destruction of some—perhaps a 
good deal—of sex taboo. People talk 
about sex as they were not accustomed 
to do; they read about it more freely; it 
is discussed in school, university and 
church as it never was. 

Just how much effect of an anti-social 
sort this has had on the family it would 
be hard to say. We have coined the term 
companionate marriage, although it is not 
clear whether this generation is to be 
charged with inventing the behavior. Di- 
vorces have increased; illegitimacy has 
probably increased; extra-marital sexual 
relationships far this side of prostitution 
may have increased. But even if all these 
things have happened, it is hard to de- 
termine whether this greater freedom 
from the sex taboo has in any way caused 
them, or whether the emergence of the 
individual as a law unto himself has done 
it. About all one can say with any degree 
of correctness is as follows: 

(a) The claims of sex educators that 
knowledge would prevent admitted and 
neglected sexual irregularities have not 
yet been realized. Unmarried mothers no 
longer claim ignorance as the cause of 
their pregnancy. 

(b) Apparently, emphasis upon the 
individual aspect of personality works in 
an area of diminishing returns. That is, 
the man or woman who has secured one 
divorce is more likely to secure another 
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one than one who has not gone through 
such an experience. Sexual experience is 
more likely to stimulate to further expe- 
rience than it is to develop social control 
over sex behavior—in spite of Freud. 
(c) The fatal nearsightedness of the 
individualistic point of view is its fail- 
ure to recognize the pre-eminence of the 
social relationship. There is an individ- 
ual body and brain with their capacities 
and diseases, but the human being as a 
member of society acts, and is, only in 
relationships ; and if he pursues his own 
objectives exclusively he will inevitably 
neglect, injure or exploit his mates. His 
behaviors affect them all to some extent, 
and their fate is to that degree in his 
hands. It is this conflict between the in- 
dividual needs, not to say wishes, of the 
members of society and their reconcilia- 
tion into some sort of modus vivendi 
which has created social control in all its 
forms; a control designed to restrain the 
individual within limits which social ex- 
perience has demonstrated not only de- 
sirable but essential to social. existence. 
You will recall a striking instance of 
this in the papers recently: a man and 
woman married with the agreement to 
terminate the relationship if either wished. 
The woman chose to exercise her privi- 
lege. The man told her to try the other 
man out, and, if at the close of a certain 
time she wished to marry him, he would 
give her a divorce. She joined her 
paramour ; lived with him for a time; de- 
cided her husband was more desirable; 
returned to him and was _ accepted. 
Everything just as the story books say 
up to this point. But there is still the 
paramour—he killed himself. In all tri- 
angles, there is the victim. When there 
are children involved, the result is far 
more serious. If I could pass one law 
today, it would be that divorced parents 
should, with the decree of divorce, auto- 
matically lose all right to their children, 
who would then be placed permanently 
where their needs could best be met— 
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with one of the parents, possibly, but 
not necessarily; and the parent or par- 
ents with whom they were not placed 
would be forever enjoined from seeing 
them. 

(2) When one passes from the indi- 
vidual point of view to that of the per- 
son, he does much the same as when he 
makes the distinction between the fam- 
ily and the home. In fact, they are iden- 
tical; there is no individual who does 
not live in social relations, nor social per- 
son who does not possess individual traits. 
Philosophically, however, there is justi- 
fication for such a distinction in a theo- 
retical discussion such as this—as each 
represents a distinct attitude toward life. 

The characteristics of the person are 
that he lives in a lacework of relation- 
ships, with his predecessors as well as 
with his contemporaries, and that each 
of these relationships involves responsi- 
bilities. To the definition of these duties 
he may make some contribution; and he 
must reconcile them with his individualis- 
tic wishes. But the major part of such 
definitions are made for him out of so- 
cial experience. Possibly the national 
method of reconciliation open to one who 
is conscious of duties in his relationships 
is the study of the function of the social 
institution within which his relationships 
at the moment are confined. This has an 
ominous teleological or authoritarian 
sound, as if it were a backstairs method 
of reintroducing all the old superstitions 
and ignorant fears from which modern 
science has largely freed the human mind. 
I suppose it would be fair to admit that 
if we knew accurately the function of 
each social institution, the behaviors of 
its participants would be indicated. But, 
concretely, it means, in terms of the fam- 
ily, for instance, that if participants in 
family life could catch a glimpse of its 
important function as the conserver of 
human heritage, as the integrator of the 
personalities of each new generation 
without which they would be socially re- 
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tarded by generations, would it not throw 
an entirely different light upon relation- 
ships within the family group, making 
individual happiness not of such great 
consequence as one had supposed, and 
hardships much more lightly borne? 

Whether recognized or not, social ne- 
cessities (that is the duties implicit in 
relationships) have a way of correcting 
undesirable variants. That this is true 
in the long run is not to be denied. “The 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding fine.” There are a va- 
riety of ways by which these self-correc- 
tive agencies work. We think of law, 
but that is one of the least important. 
The general one is that when the suffer- 
ing from a certain variant becomes acute 
enough, a generation will correct it by 
direct action. The sudden rise of prohi- 
bition is an example in point. I am not 
claiming the correction is good or bad. 
But one generation suffered more from 
alcohol than it was willing to stand and 
made a mighty effort to abolish it. If 
a generation of boys and girls of divorced 
parents grow up with the sadness and im- 
poverishment of homelessness in their 
hearts, they are likely to make marriages 
which will insure a happier and more 
valuable home life for their children. We 
might almost say that in long phases so- 
cial excesses tend to correct themselves. 
The student of social forces, as he stands 
by and watches the appalling cost of such 
a process, is forced to ask whether human 
skill and wisdom may not hasten it some- 
what and greatly lessen its cost. 


VI. 


There is only one other aspect I wish 
to mention as a finding of social work 
during the past few years. 

Contemporary society, with its weak- 
ened social controls, permits greater free- 
dom to individual action, giving wider op- 
portunity to self-expression on one side 
and exploitation on the other. The char- 
acteristic trait of the transition of this 
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age is the loss of authority and the 
gain of freedom, under what I fear 
must be called the spurious claim 
of science. Science has freed us from 
superstitions; but it has placed no sub- 
stitute guide in our hands. The absence 
of restraints is the result of the scien- 
tific labors of a very few; the choices 
we make in the exercise of our new- 
found freedom have not a particle of the 
scientific and little of the rational about 
them. 

The present age demands far more ca- 
pacity for adjustment than any preced- 
ing one of which we have any knowledge. 
Relationships are not confined by space; 
knowledge of a more complicated sort is 
necessary to successfully participate in a 
society of derivative contacts, utterly 
without precedent in a society of primary 
contacts. The well-equipped skim off the 
cream; the poorly-equipped get what is 
left, and that is not enough to go around. 
The family is not the only medium 
through which to equip men and women 
to participate in this vast undertaking. 
But here may be the danger that it will 
not be recognized just what the family 
alone can do in furnishing such equip- 
ment. 

In this more complex demand, requir- 
ing more of its participants than did 
earlier cultures, and giving back in re- 
turn keener satisfactions, both in the cul- 
tural processes and in the winnings, than 
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any previous effort, the place of sex in 
the life of the person is probably at as 
low an ebb as it has ever been. In the 
simpler cultures it had its place of honor 
and service; in the quieter life it had 
less competition for attention. 

It seems to me, therefore, that even in 
sex matters themselves the family, the 
school and the church should not only 
more clearly recognize this relatively sec- 
ondary position of sex, but also be active 
to develop what may be called secondary 
sex qualities rather than to feel that the 
end of sexual education is to insure that 
our children shall know how babies are 
born. Courtesy, respect for the personal- 
ity of one’s mate—or for the members of 
the other sex—the habits of industry by 
which mind and hands are occupied with 
interesting tasks which challenge the skill 
and imagination of the boy and girl, skil- 
fully ordered recreation programs so that 
beauty, teamwork, honesty and pleasure 
in seeing the other fellow—or the other 
girl—win; these seem to me to be the 
truly social hygiene objectives. How 
may we help our boys and girls to grow 
up without shame of sex? How may we 
prepare them to give in the family rela- 
tionship, but equip them so well in the 
fundamental social disciplines that they 
will be ready for the far-flung social 
area and at the same time eager to make 
a real home and to make their invaluable 
contributions in its relationships. 
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dresses by Dr. Hartshorne, one discussing the more theoretical and 
general aspects of the problem of scientific investigation in the field 
of character education, and the other more specifically pointing out 
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of their close relation to each other, both have been included here 
in one section, the second under the heading “The Present Status 
of Research in Character Education.” 


N THE FACE OF IT, science and 

personality do not mix. They be- 
long to distinct categories of experience 
and thought. At best, like oil and water, 
they may coalesce in an emulsion as un- 
palatable as the notorious Scott’s used to 
be. We may disguise its flavor, as that 
famous compound has done, by using a 
jargon of unfamiliar words to conceal the 
apparent fact that science and personal- 
ity do not mix. For it is of the very es- 
sence of science that it should be imper- 
sonal, disinterested, neutral, impartial, 
unprejudiced, whereas anything that has 
to do with personality involves, in the 
very nature of the case, the welfare of 
individuals. If we abstract from the data 
of personality the warmth of personal in- 
terest, which is inevitably associated with 
prejudices for and against, with partial- 
ity and sentiment, we abstract the very 
object we are studying, and there is noth- 
ing left to discuss. We can experiment 
with a lump of coal and no one’s feelings 
are hurt. We may even experiment with 
animals without injury to anyone. But 
we cannot experiment with human beings 
without jeopardizing the social matrix 
within which human beings exist as per- 
sons. No experiment which destroys the 
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conditions under which personality is sus- 
tained can yield new knowledge of what 
a living person really is. This is the 
dilemma which is raised by our efforts to 
apply the methods of science to the study 
of character. It may be that a little an- 
alysis will help resoive our difficulties and 
clarify our procedures. 

In the first place, it is clear that science, 
if it is to continue its contribution to 
knowledge, must remain impersonal, dis- 
interested, impartial. We may allow the 
scientist only one passion, devotion to 
truth. If science is to study human life 
with profit, it must do so with complete 
objectivity and with no concern for the 
consequences. The time has not yet come, 
however, when we are willing to turn over 
the entire conduct of human affairs to 
those whose sole interest is knowledge. 
There are desires more urgent than the 
quest for truth. The scientist, as a truth 
seeker, must take orders in the last an- 
alysis from the humanitarian, whose pas- 
sion is the love of his fellowmen. 

It may be conceded, then, that the prac- 
tical, first principle of scientific procedure 
in the study of character is that data shall 
be gathered in such a way as to do no 
damage to the persons involved. The op- 
eration of curiosity about how the human 
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machine works is, of course, a legitimate 
motive for investigation, provided it be 
tempered with consideration for the wel- 
fare of the subjects studied. We may 
very much want to find out what a young- 
ster knows about his father’s business, 
about sex relations, about modern ideas 
of God, about his mother’s affections ; but 
if the putting of the question, or the 
clever management of conversation, lead 
him to haunting doubts, humiliating dis- 
closures, artificial defenses and lies, or 
misdirected desires, we have sacrificed the 
child’s good to a scientific technique. This 
applies with equal force whether the sci- 
entist gathers his data by test and ques- 
tionnaire, by interview, by casual con- 
versation, by observation, by the reading 
of letters and diaries and other records, 
or by indiscriminate inquiries among 
neighbors and friends. In all such pro- 
cedures, the scientists in us must be 
curbed by a fundamental respect for the 
individual. 

It would seem that this principle of the 
precedence of the worth of the individual 
over knowledge about the individual is 
of universal application. Whether we 
study children as psychologists, or study 
men as employers, or study pupils as 
school administrators, or study families 
as clinicians, or study delinquents as 
judges and court officers, we shall fail ut- 
terly to reach the essential data if we 
make our science a means to some sel- 
fish or narrow purpose, or permit our 
investigators to trespass upon the indi- 
vidual’s right to such peculiarities of dis- 
position, experience, motive and loyalty 
as give him his distinctive status as an 
individual. 

To all this, one may reply: This is 


all very well, but the scientist is respon-* 


sible to no one for guidance as to his 
methods or field of research. It is the 
right of science to investigate what it 
chooses. To which, in turn, it may be 
said that science has no rights at all. 
Only persons have rights, and the sci- 
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entist has no divine commission to over- 
ride the rights of persons. And, fur- 
ther, the data bearing on character and 
personality will be valid only to the ex- 
tent that the persons involved are treated 
as having these rights. 

The scientific student of character may 
well remember, then, that the study of 
human beings involves responsibilities for 
their welfare, whether the motive of study 
be purely devotion to truth or the pursuit 
of some ulterior gain. In other words, 
any program of character study should 
properly be incorporated within a pro- 
gram of character education. 

I have spoken, so far, of the scientific 
background of character education, the 
discovery and organization of the basic 
facts on which all programs of training 
must depend. What of those programs 
of training by which we seek not so much 
new knowledge about character as the 
growth or reconstruction of personality 
itself? What has the practitioner to learn 
from the scientist for the better con- 
trol of his techniques of education and 
treatment? Here we come upon a far 
more serious state of affairs than any 
that is likely to arise from the scientist’s 
neglect of the personal interests and 
rights of his subjects. For every ten 
persons that might suffer from the indif- 
ference of the scientific investigator, there 
are probably tens of thousands who may 
suffer, and who do suffer, from the un- 
scientific attitudes of the practitioner. 
Our prevailing methods of ministration 
to human need—the methods actually 
used by teachers, ministers, leaders, em- 
ployers, social workers, and all the rest— 
are dictated by prejudice and sentiment 
rather than by knowledge. The one out- 
standing, overwhelming defect in our 
techniques for influencing character is 
their lack of relation to the conditions 
under which character grows. Such re- 
sults as scientific study has achieved re- 
main for the most part unutilized. One 
has only to visit school, go to church, 
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read the outlines of courses of training, 
attend a conference of personnel work- 
ers or walk through a factory to be con- 
vinced that the injury to persons result- 
ing from the inquisitiveness of the sci- 
entist is as nothing compared to the havoc 
wrought in human lives by the prevailing 
indifference to the most elementary con- 
ditions of personal and social health. 
Here is a teacher who berates a slow 
pupil, telling him publicly that he has 
an I.Q. of 80 and cannot be expected to 
do better, and then punishing him for his 
failures. Here is a leader of boys, who 
seeks to develop idealism by having the 
boys compete with one another in good 
works for the sake of winning some prize 
or public award. Here is a church that 
arouses in children and adults fine emo- 
tions and a great eagerness to serve their 
fellows, but has neither advice nor op- 
portunity for those who accept the chal- 
lenge. Here is an industry that sets up 
conditions of work which wring the very 
hearts out of its employees, and which 
then engages an expert to weed out those 
who are unable to stand the gaff. Here 
is a private school which prides itself 
on its moral influence, and which prompt- 
ly dismisses any pupil who shows a tend- 
ency to lower the standard. Little enough 
is known of the conditions under which 
personality thrives and grows gracious 
and wholesome. Yet even this little seems 
to have escaped the attention of vast num- 
bers of those on whose whim depends the 
happiness of millions of our fellowmen. 

A few moments ago, I contrasted the 
disinterestedness and impartiality of sci- 
ence with the warmth of interest of those 
whose business it is to work with and for 
people. The type of leader of whom I 
have just now been speaking is not usually 
lacking in unselfish devotion, but it is an 
open question how far even the most gen- 
erous lover of mankind can go toward 
the achievement of his ends if he is un- 
guided by scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific attitudes in his work. Which has 
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killed more babies, uninformed mother 
love or the cold, impersonal skill of sci- 
ence? With all its indifference to the in- 
dividual, we must hand it to science that 
it is efficient in the long run. Adminis- 
tration of antitoxin will kill some, but it 
will protect many. 

Let us turn, then, to what science has 
to offer to the study of character. The 
scientist insists that all data must be ob- 
jective. The aptness of this insistence is 
apparent when we think of the prevailing 
methods used in collecting data about per- 
sons. These methods make two naive 
assumptions: first, that the impression 
made by a person is identical with the 
person who makes it; and, second, that 
one such impression is as good as an- 
other. These assumptions are well illus- 
trated by the use of rating scales on which 
judges record their opinions of people. 
These opinions are impressions. They 
are essentially subjective. They corre- 
spond to opinions about the weather, 
which has had with me, this spring, the 
reputation of being cold and dreary. This 
is its effect on my state of mind. It 
bears no necessary relation to the phys- 
i¢al processes of temperature and humid- 
ity. I may be right about the coldness, 
but as for the dreariness, this is an at- 
tribute not of the weather but of my re- 
sponse to it. 

So a judge of character records the 
feelings aroused in him by a person—as 
friendly, co-operative, self-controlled, hu- 
morous. More than this, the person is 
supposed to have a definite amount of 
friendliness, self-control, and so forth, 
which is expressed by the judge on some 
kind of scale, just as I would say it is 
very, very cold or just chilly. What are 


‘these but comments on the way the sub- 


ject impresses the judge, like my com- 
ments on the weather? And when these 
are passed around from mouth to mouth 
or from card to card, what are they but 
so much gossip? 

Science began when such casual reputa- 
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tions assigned to natural processes were 
checked by methods of test and experi- 
ment, which relieved them of their sub- 
jectivity and enabled the observer to make 
a record which corresponded invariably 
with changes in the object observed. Even 
the personal factor, always involved in 
record making, is not slighted by sci- 
ence. It is itself measured and allowed 
for, as in the case of the reaction time 
of the astronomer, who must record, to a 
small fraction of a second, the moment 
the hair in the glass coincides with the 
star. 

Two procedures of science are applica- 
ble to our situation. The first is the sub- 
stitution of observations for impressions. 
The second is the checking of observa- 
tions by many observers. The observa- 
tions themselves may be self-recording, as 
when a machine counts the number of 
completed articles it drops into a basket, 
or when a thief leaves a finger print, or 
a child keeps a bank book. From such 
permanent records of performance, scales 
may, in the long run, be developed to 
measure changes in character, just as a 
thermometer shows changes in tempera- 
ture by their effect on the expansion of 
mercury, making it unnecessary for us to 
go outdoors before breakfast to judge 
the state of the weather. Ultimately, 
these observations will be made through 
the medium of tests which will corre- 
spond to yardsticks, scales and counters, 
and which will tell us, without reference 
to our impressions, the data on which our 
impressions are built. That is, instead 
of talking about personality solely in 
terms of its effects on us, we will talk 
about it also in terms of that which is the 
occasion of these effects, namely, the be- 
havior of the individual concerned. 

In the second place, as just now sug- 
gested, we will not be content with single 
records made by single observers or in 
single tests. We shall insist on having 
our observations checked by others in or- 
der that we may avoid self-deception. 
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If these scientific procedures are essen- 
tial in the interest of truth, how much 
more essential are they in the interest 
of justice? The more we learn about 
personality, the more we realize its com- 
plexity and flexibility. Its manifestations 
are not only difficult to observe and re- 
cord, requiring the most carefully con- 
structed instruments and aids to observa- 
tion, but they are also so tied up with 
particular situations that single records 
and observations are almost useless as 
indicators of the whole personality. No 
matter how urgent, then, may be our de- 
sire to know a person’s character and 
characteristics, or to enlarge or modify 
a program or curriculum, the lesson of 
science is emphatically that we must learn 
the necessity of patient and persevering 
fact-finding as conditions of success. 

At this point, we find that the atti- 
tude of the scientist and the attitude 
of the humanitarian come together, after 
all. It is characteristic of the scientist 
that in his search for truth he respects 
his facts. He does not attempt to deceive 
himself or others by manipulating data 
into something other than they really are. 
He does not allow his ambition to turn 
lead into gold, if he has such ambition, 
to divert his attention from the process 
of observation and experiment by which 
alone he could find out enough about both 
lead and gold to make possible such a 
transmutation. 

By analogy, the personnel director, or 
social and religious worker, or educator, 
whose aim in life is to transform human 
beings from what they are into what they 
might become, would do no violence to 
his own ambitions if he so respected his 
subjects that he would, for the moment 
at least, divest himself of his prejudices 
and preferences with regard to how these 
persons “ought” to behave, in order to 
discover the laws by which they became 
what they are and by which they might 
grow into something different. This is 
the first principle of tolerance, and toler- 
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ance is the first principle of both science 
and social leadership. 

The scientific student of character, then, 
is, by virtue both of his science and his 
humanitarianism, unwilling to treat the 
objects of his study in such a way as to 
destroy their factual value as persons. If 
a scientist wants to know, he will wish 
his experiment to continue without inter- 
ruption. In our case, the experiment 
is humanity, and the laboratory is the 
universe. Both as scientists and as hu- 
manitarians we do not want an accident 
in our laboratory. We have nothing to 
gain as scientists if the explosive with 
which we are experimenting destroys our 
laboratory in the process of demonstrat- 
ing to us its efficiency. So in our study 
of persons, we prefer consequences which 
are open roads, not blind alleys, which 
create opportunities instead of destroy- 
ing them, which lead on to the enlarge- 
ment of life. Here science and—shall we 
say?—religion join hands. The teacher, 
the leader, the doctor, the social worker, 
must find the way toward fuller experi- 
ence for individuals. Science will show 
them the way by illuminating the high- 
ways of human intercourse, as it has al- 
ready illuminated the highways of our 
intercourse with inanimate nature. 

The practitioner, if he would claim 
professional status, has before him the 
problem of uniting within himself the 
objectivity and impartiality of the sci- 
entist—who deals with forces and laws 
and symbols and generalizations—with the 
humanitarian’s interest in individuals. It 
may be that at this point he can learn 
from the way in which the universe seems 
to behave toward human beings. No one 
can doubt the reality of the creative pro- 
cess of which we are a part. We have 
come into being out of the universe of 
the past which has produced us. As we 
plan how we shall deal with our fellow- 
men, we might take our cue from the 
way the universe has behaved toward us, 
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and thus become participants in, as well 
as objects of, the creative process. 
Whether we attribute attitudes to the 
universe or not, the world of reality has 
definite characteristics which have re- 
sulted in the evolution of mankind. 
Prominent among these characteristics is 
the provision of raw materials, for the 
free use of any who can get at them. To 
deal with men beneficently, impartially, 
and with faith in the outcome, would seem 
to be a part of world wisdom, and to 
these attitudes we should add enduring 
interest in the individual as man’s chief 
contribution to the evolutionary process. 
The most creative factor in our per- 
sonal relations is the attitudes we express 
toward one another and in terms of which 
we guide our actions. It is science which, 
strangely enough, has led the way to our 
realization of the truth of this ancient 
lore. What we ourselves are is the direct 
consequence of how other persons feel 
toward us, of the particular combinations 
of attitudes which rain upon us from our 
friends, our superiors, our inferiors, our 
enemies. It is these attitudes which make 
us and break us. We are beginning to 
learn which are the creative and which 
are the destructive attitudes, and the drift 
of opinion is in the direction of neutrality 
and laissez faire—within the limits of a 
simplified environment. It is found that 
personality grows best when it is not too 
much coddled, when it is allowed freedom 
to experiment, when it is treated with re- 
spect and confidence. But to these im- 
partially distributed and administered 
opportunities of the physical world, hu- 
man nature adds the simplified and se- 
lected environment which assures not 
only the development of the mass, the 
raising of the average, but also the pro- 
tection and growth of the individual. 
Nature provides opportunities without 
end, and in response to these lavish gifts 
life has emerged and mankind has 
evolved. But nature apart from man 
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operates according to the law of probabil- 
ities, with no apparent concern for the 
individual. It is of the genius of mind 
that it has discovered this way of nature 
and, instead of being immeasurably op- 
pressed by such indifference, has accepted 
the challenge and taken charge of the 
distribution of nature’s provisions for the 
development of life. Physical nature 
never kills—it lets die. It is not for man 
to imitate. If man lets die, he kills. 
Physical nature does not create the indi- 
vidual, it spawns the species. It is not 
for man to imitate. It is man’s interfer- 
ence with nature, in its treatment of 
the individual, that constitutes the basis 
of civilization and progress. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if we are 
to understand individuals we must in- 
clude in our study the observation of 
those upon whom these individuals de- 
pend for guidance, employment and rec- 
reation. The character of teachers, doc- 
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tors, employers, and clergymen are of 
even more moment to the investigator 
than the conduct of pupils, cases, em- 
ployees and disciples. The enveloping at- 
titudes of which the subject is conscious 
are the garden in which his personality 
is growing. We cannot change the seed ; 
the capacity for growth with which the 
subject came into the world we cannot 
now affect. But we can change the soil 
in which he grows and so control, within 
limits, the quality of the product. The 
soil which feeds the personality is the 
attitude of those with whom he comes 
into daily contact. Toward every single 
human being this attitude, if we may 
change the figures, should be one which, 
like the attitude of science, opens doors, 
plays no favorites, respects all achieve- 
ment and patiently endures all failures. 
Thus does education for character focus 
upon every individual the creative forces 
which have produced mankind. 


The Present Status of Research in Character 
Education 


Rather than outline the methods and 
conclusions of recent researches, I shall 
lay before you a few problems, the solu- 
tions of which wait upon further investi- 
gation. The problems I shall discuss 
have emerged time and again at this Con- 
vention. Some of them have been the 
occasion of scientific study, in the course 
of which it has become clear that our 
traditional practices and assumptions re- 
quire revision. All of them are critical 
for the development of technique in the 
field of character education. 

(1) The Problem of the Use of 
Words: It is no news to this audience 
to say that we have been and still are 
involved in curricula which are subject- 
centered and adult-centered. For gen- 
erations we have depended on words as 
a means of conveying to the oncoming 
generation the values of historic culture. 
Stories, sermons, lectures, slogans and 


codes are the lineal descendants of the 
magical incantations of primitive man. 
It is obvious today that they have no 
mysterious potency in themselves by 
which to mold character, but, brought 
under the control of our modern knowl- 
edge of suggestion, they may greatly in- 
fluence overt conduct and inner attitude 
at the expense of character. We cannot, 
by the use of words alone, convey to an- 
other the content which these words have 
for us. 

How, then, are words to be utilized in 
character education? How may adults 
convey meanings to children without in- 
terfering with the processes by which chil- 
dren discover meanings for themselves? 
This is a problem for research. It be- 
comes increasingly critical in proportion 
as we realize how the standards of one 
generation lag behind the marching events 
of the next. Once such standards are 
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crystallized in words, we find ourselves 
attempting to pass them on unchanged, 
together with the emotional complexes 
associated with the rewards and punish- 
ments, approvals and disapprovals of an- 
other day. Thus the dead hand controls 
our consciences — until the awakening 
mind discovers the anomalies between an- 
cient standards and contemporary prac- 
tices. Then trouble begins. 

Our first problem, then, is how to use 
words. Any program involving words 
will depend on the outcome of such re- 
search. 

(2) The Problem of the Permanence 
of Results: The discussions of the Con- 
vention might cause us to word this ques- 
tion: In what sense should the effects 
of character education be permanent? 
What place is there for mores in an 
emancipated society? Some hold that 
the unconscious training of children in 
established ways of feeling and acting 
will continue; others, that such uncon- 
scious controls may become conscious 
controls during adolescence. Still others 
hold that the concept of the mores is 
wholly out of harmony with the concept 
of intelligent control of behavior and that 
there should be no merely unconscious 
transmissions whatever at any age—if the 
child be unaware of what he is learning, 
not so the adult who is in charge of him; 
as rapidly as his growth permits, he 
should share in the discovery and selec- 
tion of those values by which he is to 
guide himself. These opposing views 
raise the question of the basis of social 
action in large groups—of the extent to 
which social cohesion is possible without 
any common mores, of sociological equiv- 
alents of mores as the structure of social 
order among masses of people. This is 
a problem for research, and on the results 
of such study will depend any plan of 
education which consciously endeavors to 
mold character. 

(3) The Problem of Transfer: Char- 
acter education has been proceeding on 
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the assumption that effects secured in 
one situation, such as the basketball floor, 
will function in other situations. We at- 
tempt to teach attitudes and conduct in 
highly specialized situations such as the 
Sunday school class, the athletic contest, 
the school room, the dramatic club, with 
the expectation that the character pro- 
duced in one of these situations will be 
available and adequate elsewhere. An 
observer might say that in many cases it 
is fortunate that we do not succeed. 

If we can trust the conclusions of con- 
temporary research, this assumption of 
transfer cannot be longer maintained. It 
is not true that what a person learns in 
one situation automatically determines his 
conduct in another situation. It does not 
follow, however, that so-called transfer 
is impossible. On the contrary, we are 
beginning to discover the conditions un- 
der which we may be assured that trans- 
fer takes place. But we have not yet 
learned how to turn the trick, especially 
in such a complex matter as character. 
Under present conditions a child is prac- 
tically compelled to have a character for 
each of the social situations or groups 
which make clear-cut demands upon his 
loyalty and conduct. His character is, 
in respect to any group, the quality and 
quantity of his functioning as a member 
of this group. In so far as his major 
groups—as family, school, club, Sunday 
school, street—differ in what they expect 
of him, he will tend to develop a specific 
character for each group. Satisfactory 
adjustment or integration with groups 
seems possible only at the expense of 
individual integration. 

An adequate program of character edu- 
cation depends upon the discovery of the 
conditions under which transfer takes 
place, particularly as such transfer repre- 
sents the achievement of genuine social- 
self-integration. 

(4) The Problem of the Function of 
the Group: What is the place of group 
experience in a plan of character educa- 
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tion? As already noted, the result of 
efforts to function well in a variety of 
groups is disintegrating. Recent research 
shows that behavior tendencies character- 
istic of a school situation do not corre- 
spond to the tendencies of the same chil- 
dren in out-of-school situations. Nor is 
there much correspondence from situation 
to situation within the school, as when 
opportunities to choose between honest 
and dishonest behavior occur with differ- 
ent kinds of material or different teach- 
ers. In fact, the amount of correspond- 
ence or consistency is scarcely greater 
than chance alone would provide. If the 
scores On a series of tests should be 
drawn at random in groups of thirty, the 
consistency shown by these sets of thirty 
scores would be, on the average, just 
about what is actually found when chil- 
dren in the grades are subjected to thirty 
objective tests. But this is the status of 
the average. Some children are very con- 
sistent, and others are extremely incon- 
sistent. Evidently, integration is not im- 
possible of achievement. It is not yet 
determined to what extent it is desirable. 

Experience has shown that children are 
sensitive to the prestige of their groups 
and tend to conform in deed and word to 
the expectation of their fellow. Group 
morale exerts a significant influence upon 
conduct. But is this effect equally an 
effect on character, and, if so, is it a 
wholesome effect? Is integration with 
groups a desirable educational procedure? 

The old question of individualism is 
once more raised. Is some sort of indi- 
vidual independence needed as a condi- 
tion of integrated character? What 
would be the focus of such independ- 
ence? An ideal? A principle? A 
group? A person? Only by research can 
we arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
this problem. We must undertake to 
discover the proper function of groups 
and the proper degree or kind of indi- 
vidual independence that may be ex- 
pected. 
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(5) The Problem of Growth in Char- 
acter: At present little is known of the 
direction or nature of growth in char- 
acter. We find that the older children 
of the elementary grades behave in about 
the same way on objective tests as do the 
younger children. Nor are they any bet- 
ter integrated than the younger groups. 
Apparently by the fifth grade, and possi- 
bly much earlier, certain behavior trends 
are already well established, and increase 
in knowledge from grade to grade is not 
accompanied by changing conduct. What, 
then, is growth in character? To what 
extent is it developmental? What limits 
of achievements does maturation place 
upon any particular age? In what sense 
does the character of a twelve-year-old 
differ essentially from that of a four- 
year-old? It would seem obvious that a 
plan of character education should em- 
body definite conclusions regarding what 
is possible in the way of character for 
the individuals who are being educated. 
Here, too, is a problem crying out for 
intensive research. 

o- =: 6 

In conclusion, I should like to pro- 
pose as matters for further study certain 
hypotheses which have emerged from cur- 
rent research and which are in need of 
further investigation. These needs for 
research may be stated in the form of 
possible experiments : 

(1) We need experiments with an 
environment in which the child can ade- 
quately function as a real person. We 
have theories about the need for self- 
realization, for genuine purposing, for 
discovery, and so forth, but we have lit- 
tle actual experimental knowledge of the 
relative values of different types of en- 
vironment for personal growth. Existing 
environments offer slight opportunity for 
creative experience. We have little ob- 
jective evidence of what actually takes 
place in those few situations where chil- 
dren are treated as real persons. Our 
hypothesis that personal growth requires 
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a permissive rather than a restrictive and 
directive environment requires investiga- 
tion. 

(2) We need experiments with unified 
environments which make constant de- 
mands upon children. Over against the 
disintegrating influence of conflicting 
groups, we need to place the objectively 
determined values of a twenty-four-hour 
school program in which we have com- 
plete control of the children’s experience. 
Only thus can we determine the value of 
external homogeneity as a factor in in- 
tegrating the individual. 

(3) We need experiments with the 
development of a functioning ideal for 
society. It is sometimes felt that an ideal 
is an escape from reality. Doubtless 
ideals are often so used. But what of 
ideals which are platforms for social ac- 
tion, which are shared with others as or- 
ganizing foci of practical endeavor? 
These are not avenues of escape from 
reality but roads into a larger and richer 
reality. It is necessary for us to know 
what happens when functioning groups 
produce their own ideals and use them in 
relation to their practical programs of 
action. Let us experiment with the hy- 
pothesis that the idealization of any situa- 
tion is required for any deliberate, intel- 
ligent change in that situation and see 
whether such a process of idealization 
may not offer the solution of the puzzles 
of transfer, of the function of the group, 
of the value of individual independence 
and integration, of the permanence of 
results, and of how words may most ef- 
fectively be used. 


—efhor— 
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(4) We need experiments with grad- 
uated opportunities and graduated temp- 
tations. The program of character edu- 
cation, as has been suggested, needs to 
take into consideration the limits of in- 
dividual power. It must begin where 
children are and move step by step to- 
ward more difficult situations—more dif- 
ficult from the point of view of the posi- 
tive social action that should be expected, 
and more difficult from the point of view 
of the resistance to negative social action 
which may be expected. Such steps are 
as yet undetermined. 

(5) We need experiments with indi- 
vidual diagnosis. Much has already been 
done in this field. We cannot expect to 
have one program of character education 
that will meet the needs of all children. 
In any group there are represented varie- 
ties of background, ability and experience 
which demand differentiation of treatment 
and opportunity. The failures, limita- 
tions and achievements of a child all have 
a natural history which must be known 
before we can deal with him as an in- 


dividual. 
* ok * 


Research in character is making satis- 
factory progress. Much of it is of a 
high quality. It is just now beginning 
to gather itself together to face certain 
more fundamental problems which must 
be attacked and, in a measure, solved, 
before we can move far in the reconstruc- 
tion of our principles and policies of 
character education. 
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Shifting Psychologies in Their Bearing on Social 
Change 





Harrison S. Exviotr 
Director, Department of Religious Education and Psychology, Union Theological Seminary 


GAINST the background picture of 

social change, I should like to in- 
terpret the changes in psychology, more 
particularly for those who are in religious 
work and in religious education. We 
face a situation at the present time which 
has both possibilities and difficulties for 
the sort of social change in which we are 
all interested. 

Until the experimental development in 
psychology, psychology was, for religious 
workers, that view of human nature and 
of its transformation which was suitable 
to the particular theology they held. If 
they believed in the necessity of complete 
conversion, they must have a supporting 
psychology of original depravity. As a 
matter of fact, this approach to psychol- 
ogy is still being made. One of the lead- 
ing theologians in Europe, in a recently 
published article, states that the chief 
sources of psychological knowledge are 
theology, philosophy and physiological 
science. It is very interesting to note 
that the psychologies of a previous gen- 
eration, which are now changing, were 
very well suited to the theological beliefs 
of the time. A psychology that assumed 
a mind or a soul, or one that posited 
faculties that could be developed, was 
suited to a theology which wished to 
change life by saving the soul or develop- 
ing the moral and religious faculties. A 
psychology which assumed a mind in 
which knowledge and ideas that would 
influence life could be placed was well 
suited to the Protestant nations of reli- 
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gion. Thus the method of salvation and 
the instruction of the people, held by 
Protestants, was supported by psychology. 

In the midst of this situation, then, 
psychology came to be influenced by the 
developments of this civilization which 
have been so clearly outlined by Dr. Ran- 
dall. (See report of Dr. Randall’s ad- 
dress in this Journal.) A technological 
machine age utilized the psychological 
and social sciences for inspiring and mak- 
ing more efficient the various processes of 
life, and psychology has increasingly come 
to be applied psychology: psychology ap- 
plied to advertising, to salesmanship, to 
propaganda, to schools, to personnel in 
industry, to criminology, to family life. 
More than this, psychology felt the in- 
fluence of science and has been develop- 
ing its own research and experimental 
methods. Instead of looking to theology 
or philosophy or physiological science for 
its material, it has been conducting its 
own researches to determine what human 
nature is like, how it grows and how it 
may be transformed. 

During the last fifty, and particularly 
during the last twenty-five years, there 
has been a rapid increase in experimental 
and applied psychology. Coming at their 
problems with these practical and scien- 
tific interests, and not concerned with the 
possible effect of their work upon philoso- 
phies or theologies, psychologists have set 
themselves to discover what human be- 
ings are like and how their lives can be _ 
managed more satisfactorily. As a result, 
there have developed psychologies which 
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threaten the traditional psychology and 
thereby the traditional theology. So we 
have at present an emotional situation 
which it is very necessary that we, as 
religious leaders, understand, for it par- 
allels the emotional situation growing out 
of Biblical criticism. The interest of Bib- 
lical scholars was focused upon the Bible 
records, but, as they worked, their re- 
sults threatened traditional ideas about 
the Bible. Because their findings seemed 
to many to destroy the Bible for them, 
they said these critics were a wicked lot 
who really set out with the foul purpose 
of destroying faith. “Evidently they had 
it all planned to take away our Bible and 
destroy our faith,” they said. We are 
at the present time in exactly the same 
situation regarding the psychologists. 

My former teacher, Dr. Thorndike, be- 
came interested in discovering how ani- 
mals learn, how human beings learn, how 
intellectual skills like arithmetic and read- 
ing and mechanical skills like typewriting 
can be improved. Now, twenty-five years 
later, they say he started out to use psy- 
chology to prove that man is mechanistic. 
I imagine the philosophical bearings of 
his psychology never concerned him. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
the changes in psychology are just as 
disconcerting to the old school men as 
they are to some of the theologians. An 
entire school system has been built upon 
these two psychological assumptions: fac- 
ulties to be trained, and a mind to be 
filled with knowledge and ideas. Many 
of the school men have opposed the shifts 
in psychology because they upset the 
whole scheme of education as they are 
committed to it. 

It is necessary, therefore, for us to un- 
derstand these two contrasting approaches 
to psychology. The one approach is 
a priori with certain theological beliefs 
and practices and certain theories and 
schemes of education which need the con- 
tinuance of the traditional psychologies 
for their support; the other, a practical, 
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technical interest in improving life, with 
not much concern about philosophy and 
theological questions, and bringing about 
a change in psychology which threatens 
the former theological and educational 
theories. These two are threatening each 
other at the present time. The conflict 
looks as if it were in danger of develop- 
ing some of the emotions of the funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy. It is 
true that in the midst of this our good 
friend Dr. Watson—not Goodwin B., but 
John B.—has attempted to become a 
psychological theologian, and in his dog- 
matic statements of belief he has really 
confused the situation; but it seems to 
me it is quite essential that we keep it 
straightened out, and that we see what is 
actually taking place. 

Certainly, for those of us in the Re- 
ligious Education Association, two atti- 
tudes would seem essential. One is to 
welcome and support these scientific and 
experimental developments in psychology. 
Certainly they are aiding us in solving 
the problems of human life and in im- 
proving our ways of managing life in 
home, school, church and industry. Fur- 
ther, we want to know what human be- 
ings are like rather than simply to specu- 
late about them—even if the results are 
depressing rather than encouraging. As 
a matter of fact, it would seem that the 
net result to date is to give us a higher 
regard for human nature and a greater 
confidence in its possibilities than the 
psychologies on which our more tradi- 
tional theologies have been built. 

The second attitude concerns our ap- 
proach to our philosophy and theology. 
As individuals who accept the scientific 
spirit and approach to life, certainly we 
wish to rethink our beliefs on the basis 
of increased knowledge rather than to 
select from this knowledge that which 
supports our beliefs. While no psychol- 
ogy proves any particular philosophy, cer- 
tainly new knowledge of human nature 
does make necessary re-examination of 
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theologies built upon quite different as- 
sumptions. Just as Biblical criticism has 
made us rethink our theories of the Bible, 
its authority and its inspiration, so 
changes in psychological knowledge make 
necessary a rethinking of our beliefs 
about man, his nature and his possibili- 
ties. And may we not expect, as in the 
case of our newer attitudes toward the 
Bible, that our new beliefs may prove 
more satisfactory for our day than a de- 
termined adherence to the faith of an- 
other age? 

Changes in psychology affect the con- 
siderations of this convention at a second 
place. We have heard very much in the 
convention thus far of the place of 
mores and customs, of established ways 
of doing things, as they affect the life of 
the individual and of the social group. 
There has been in our discussion a cer- 
tain sense of fatalism about it all. We 
drift along, and as the mores change we 
adjust the church to the changed mores; 
we adjust education to them; but we are 
powerless. The mores are inevitable and 
irresistible and change only of themselves. 

I suggest that the second contribution 
which our newer knowledge of psychology 
is making is an understanding of how the 
mores affect the individual’s life, and 
therefore an ability to manage them. 

With all due respect to one of our 
earlier speakers, Dr. Faris, it seemed to 
me that after telling us how inevitable 
and even mysterious the mores were, he 
closed his address by revealing why they 
have been inevitable and urging us all to 
join in seeing their inevitability with ref- 
erence to the children of the new genera- 
tion, stating that it was our sacred duty 
to be sure that we handled our relation- 
ship with them emotionally so that they 
would inevitably have to accept what the 
elder generation wished. In that, he in- 
dicated a situation which we have al- 
lowed to pass without understanding or 
criticism. 

One reason why the mores are so in- 
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evitable and irresistible is that their in- 
fluence is brought to bear in early life, 
by the parents in the home. The little 
child must find his way in a world in 
which he is a stranger. The only place 
he can live is with his family. The most 
serious thing that can happen to that 
child is to feel that he is not accepted 
by his parents and that he is adrift in 
the world. Parents have used this power 
over their children to compel their adop- 
tion of the mores, the attitudes, the cus- 
toms which they, as parents, think are 
worth while. 

In addition to this, the little child sees 
the outside world through the eyes of 
his parents. He has little first-hand ex- 
perience as to what things are harmful 
and are to be avoided and what things 
are to be accepted. This he learns by 
the emotional attitudes of his parents. I 
think you will be surprised, if you ob- 
serve little children, to note how sensitive 
a baby is to the shifts in emotional at- 
titudes, to the fears, to the way external 
things look to those parents. Conse- 
quently, the world is interpreted in terms 
of the emotional attitudes and emotional 
life of the home. Finding this to be a 
sure source of discipline, the parents 
have used horror as a means of control- 
ling children. They have been horrified 
at what their children did, horrified if 
they found them in sex exploration, hor- 
rified if they found them associating with 
members of another race. Thus our sex 
taboos, our racial prejudices and all of 
these deeply imbedded emotional re- 
sponses which perpetuate the mores so 
inevitably have been mediated through 
the parents, their attitudes and their 
threats. 

In religious education we have added 
the fear of God and God’s watchful eye. 
A parent said to my wife the other day 
that she did not dare give up the belief 
in God or have her children doubt in the 
slightest, because she could not be sure 
they would do, what she told them unless 
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they thought God was watching them 
when she was absent. We have thus 
used this emotional re-enforcement of re- 
ligion in order to make people conform 
to the mores. 

This has been continued in the wider 
tealms of life. It has been used in the 
schools. It has been used in the church. 
It has been used in the community. Emo- 
tionally we are re-enforcing the mores 
and making unconformable anyone who 
does not conform, threatening with ostra- 
cism and disapproval anyone who does 
not agree. In these ways we develop 
class consciousness, “one hundred per 
cent Americanism,” nationalism, loyalty 
to our group. All of these things are 
inevitable and irresistible so long as 
our education is of this sort; but psycho- 
logical work has made very evident our 
methods. 

I suggest that if it be true that this 
conditioning to the mores starts in the 
home and comes through parents, we 
have here a social unit through which to 
attack the problem, a social unit which 
is accessible, which is small enough to 
get at, and which offers some hope of in- 
telligently and constructively dealing with 
the mores. 

There was a time when parents could 
be negligent of the physical health of their 
children ; but today there is a custom that 
parents must really look after their health, 
look after their food and be sure that 
they get proper physical care. I predict 
that the time is not far distant when it 
will be just as real a custom that parents 
must look after the emotional health of 
their children and not use methods for 
securing conformity which are harmful 
to the children and which make the mores 
inevitable and irresistible. 

This organism of ours can be trained 
to conformity through threat and fear, 
but it can also be educated to growth and 
adaptability if parents and teachers are 
willing to provide an atmosphere of con- 
fidence and to help in developing the 
skills of adaptation. This organism has 
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tremendous possibility for adaptation, for 
learning, for adjustment, for finding its 
way in relation to other people. If we 
commence with little children, educating 
not for conformity, not for unquestioning 
adoption of the mores, but for adjust- 
ment, for change, for getting along with 
other people, for critical-mindedness, for 
progress, it is possible to develop an at- 
titude toward the customs of life that is 
respectful to these customs in the sense 
that we learn from the past, but critical 
of them in the sense that we expect to 
improve in the future. 

In other words, it seems to me that the 
only answer to the challenge that has 
been put down thus far, the challenge that 
we are bound to drift along emotionally 
conditioned, is to recognize that people can 
be educated for adaptability and adjust- 
ment and change as much as they can 
be trained for conformity and unques- 
tioning loyalty. Every parent, every 
teacher, every minister, who re-enforces 
unquestioning loyalty to the past, loyalty 
to his institution, loyalty to himself, by 
taking advantage of these primitive emo- 
tions of fear and using conditioning 
methods, is increasing an individual’s dif- 
ficulty in making any changes. Every 
understanding parent, teacher or minister 
who gives to children the opportunity to 
learn, to criticize, to participate, to take 
their part in the group, is moving toward 
the time when the individual will be ma- 
ture and able to manage life, for maturity 
is an achievement, and maturity should be 
the goal of our education. 

There is a third point I should like to 
emphasize, namely, that if what Dr. Ran- 
dall and Dr. Douglass have said about 
adjustments to new groups be true, if 
all that we have heard about a changing 
and more complex social order be true, 
there is another necessary skill to which 
psychology must make a contribution. If 
we must live in groups, and if this group 
life must be continually modified so that 
the Kingdom of God may come, then we 
must not only develop techniques for in- 
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dividual adjustment, but we must develop 
techniques for group _ reconstruction. 
Members of groups must learn how to 
live together and to co-operate in pro- 
gressively and constructively molding 
their life. It has been suggested in the 
convention that the only hope of progress 
in breaking established custom is to put 
two sets of mores in conflict, that the 
only thing we can do is to put contending 
propaganda against each other and see 
which wins: those favoring prohibition, 
for instance, against those opposing it. 
That proposal means war, whether it is 
in the individual life or in the group life. 
Capital against labor, Negro against 
white, nation against nation is destruc- 
tive. If our only techniques are the tech- 
niques of combat, then we have no hope 
for the Kingdom of God; but if it is pos- 
sible to develop techniques of experimen- 
tation, of co-operation, of living to- 
gether, then there is some hope for a new 
day. I submit to you that we have in the 
yet feeble, but nevertheless significant, ef- 
forts of the League of Nations, of inter- 
racial councils, of co-operative relation- 
ships in industry, of attempts at student 
participation in schools, of family 
councils, such beginnings of the de- 
velopment of techniques of co-operative 
relationship and of reconstruction within 
the life of the group as may mean that 
we can actually build a new social order. 
We need the social skills which are in- 
volved in this sort of an experimental 
process. Religious education must put its 
emphasis in the development of those 
skills which are necessary if people are 
to live together. 

This will mean that we shall look upon 
method, not as incidental, but as impor- 
tant in the reconstruction of our social 
life. Dr. Dewey, in The Quest for Cer- 
tainty, says that if we are willing to put 
the interest and effort on the social skills 
and methods for social reconstruction that 
we have put upon technological develop- 
ment in the material realms, we can have 
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hope of making similar progress in in- 
dustry, in interracial and international 
relations. 

So far as I can see, this convention is 
now at a fork in the road. We can look 
backward and see how we can conserve 
our past; we can look forward and see 
how we can build a new day. If we 
build that social order, we shall build it 
experimentally. Nobody knows what the 
Kingdom of God on earth looks like. No- 
body in this room or in this country has 
the pattern of industry, or international 
relations, or interracial conditions, or even 
of family life which represents the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God. If we build it, 
we shall build it experimentally, with a 
faith in the ability of people to face their 
problems and rebuild their life. We shall 
build it with a faith that people can for- 
mulate them and can actually work to- 
gether to these ends. 

Instead of being doubtful about the 
experimental attitude toward life and the 
experimental method in rebuilding the so- 
cial order, instead of thinking that cer- 
tainty will come only by unchanging 
relations to the status quo, we must rec- 
ognize that certainty comes only as we 
learn how to make and remake life in 
each age, looking toward the better day, 
and that progress comes only as we are 
willing to work experimentally. 

The Prophets were not satisfied with 
things as they were. Jesus said, “Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of 
old time, but I say unto you.” Religion 
may be a conserving element, but it also 
must be a reconstructive force. In this 
present experimental attention to the 
methods and to the tools of reconstruc- 
tion on the one hand, and to the goals of 
human life on the other, we have the hope 
of rebuilding human life until the King- 
dom of God shall in truth be here, because 
we have learned how to live together in 
families, in schools, in international rela- 
tions, in interracial affairs and, indeed, in 
all parts of life. 
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The present 


article discusses these same principles in light of their application to 
a wider range of industrial situations. 


HE TOPIC assigned to me is a 

large and comprehensive one. Any 
topic that treats of current social change 
offers wide latitude for discussion. 
Whatever runs in the course of a con- 
temporary lifetime may be said to be 
current, and whatever affects home, com- 
munity or nation may be said to be social. 
Moreover, business has its ramifications 
everywhere, while ethics and religion are 
at the heart of all human activity. There- 
fore my topic—the effect of current so- 
cial change upon ethical and religious 
standards in business—covers a field of 
almost unlimited range. 

It will only be possible, during the 
time allotted me on your program, to 
touch upon a few of the most salient out- 
posts in that vast field; and it will only 
be natural if there is a wide difference 
of opinion as to the importance and bear- 
ing of the points I touch upon. Current 
change is often elusive, sometimes de- 
ceptive and nearly always at the same 
moment both cause and effect, and it is 
as difficult to know which relation is first, 
as to know the priority between the orig- 
inal hen and egg. 

Whether the social changes we have 
witnessed in this passing generation, and 
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are witnessing now daily before our eyes, 
have affected ethical and religious stand- 
ards in business more than they have been 
affected by changes in such standards 
must be an open question. They operate 
together ; they inter-change in their influ- 
ence; they extend over the entire field 
of social life and activity, and the field 
is altogether too vast and comprehensive 
for anyone to be perfectly sure of con- 
clusions reached from observation and 
experience alone. 

But we have at least one fundamental, 
one which all except Moloch-minded per- 
sons can agree upon—the fundamental 
without which there can be no ethical or 
religious standard in business, without 
which, indeed, business itself could not 
be worth any high-minded person’s seri- 
ous concern, as it would be no better 
than the mound-building activities of a 
colony of ants. This is the fundamental 
that business is for man, not man for 
business. 

Any large departure from that funda- 
mental is, in my conviction, a throwback 
to ancient pagan civilization, in which the 
concept of human rights fell so low that 
slaves were set to making bricks without 
straw, just as in modern times we had 
the cannon-fodder idea of human rights 

















in war, which even in our current life- 
time was respectable, until a few years 
ago. 
And so I take, as the first human out- 
post in the whole vast business world, 
the principle or truth that business is for 
man, not man for business. Once we get 
our range from that point, a number of 
other points rise clearly into view. Man 
has his home, his family, his moral im- 
pulses, his social and cultural instincts, 
his inner strong desire for contentment 
and security in normal life, his undying 
hunger of the soul for future life, which 
no material thing can satisfy—all distinc- 
tive human traits which mean far more 
to the individual and to society than the 
satisfaction of mere animal desires for 
ease and comfort and luxury can ever 
mean. 

To cultivate such traits, to draw them 
out and give them opportunity for ex- 
pression, is the object of civilization and 
must be the purpose of organized society 
and all its institutions. To direct civil- 
ization in rational channels is the reason 
for ethics and one of the reasons for re- 
ligion. This is the reason also for gov- 
ernment and law, and for business, which 
in the last analysis must rest on ethical 
and religious foundations in order to have 
any worthy or considerable aim. It was 
never better expressed, perhaps, than in 
the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness 
clause of our Bill of Rights, which, al- 
though primarily a political instrument, 
must be construed also as indicative of 
the ethical and religious standards in the 
business of our forefathers. 

But present-day ideas of life, liberty 
and happiness are fundamentally different 
from those of a few generations ago. 
Even in this current lifetime we have wit- 
nessed a number of radical changes af- 
fecting life in society. To mention the 
home and family only, the basic social 
unit: we have seen home ties weakened, 
home influences dissipated, home industry 
transferred to the factory, and home cul- 
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ture almost completely abandoned. We 
have seen the size of the family decreased, 
the authority of the family divided, the 
privacy of the family destroyed. Both 
home and family have lost much of their 
former solidarity and their former sacred- 
ness, as well, and their whole importance 
in society has dwindled to a point that 
would astonish our grandfathers, not to 
speak of our grandmothers. 

These fundamental changes are inti- 
mately bound up with business ; in a large 
measure they have been induced by busi- 
ness interests, which they serve to ad- 
vance, and which, in turn, operate to 
increase such changes. When the home 
and the family and business are affected, 
the whole structure of society is affected. 
When man’s home surroundings, his so- 
cial and cultural instincts, his soul-hun- 
ger, are subordinated to business inter- 
ests, the result exerts a profound influ- 
ence in his life and in society. And when 
this occurs over and over again it is 
bound to affect all social institutions, 
some, beyond doubt, for the better, some, 
I fear, for the worse, but all to a radical 
degree; so that, in the course of time, 
there may be the question, so far as hu- 
man institutions go, whether the actual 
course of progress will not veer about 
until we shall again be steering in the 
direction of the old pagan days. 

I do not wish to discuss the question 
of whether modern business as a whole 
is beneficial to the general welfare, and 
by that token justifiable on ethical and 
religious grounds, for there are too many 
factors involved in such a question for 
the human mind to grasp them all. My 
position as a business man is sufficient 
indication of my own attitude on that 
point. Nevertheless, while assuming that 
industry as a whole is beneficial to the 
general welfare and justifiable on ethical 
and religious grounds, it must be admit- 
ted that there is a great deal of business 
activity not conducted on any sound eth- 
ical or religious principle. Indeed, owing 
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to the radical social changes that have oc- 
curred in the course of recent years, 
some ethical principles, the soundness of 
which no social moralist would venture 
to dispute, are very commonly violated 
and at times altogether ignored in many 
business circles. 

One such principle is known as the 
living wage, which means that in every 
business the normal wage of adult em- 
ployees must be sufficient to support a 
man and family in frugal comfort.. The 
business that cannot pay such a wage 
cannot be justified on ethical grounds. 
To pay dividends to stockholders or sal- 
aries to officers and not pay a living wage 
to the workers in any business is a per- 
version of the fundamental ethic of busi- 
ness enterprise, as it turns man into 
serving business instead of making busi- 
ness serve man, which is the only reason 
for business. Where the sacredness of 
the family is not appreciated, or the per- 
sonal dignity of a human being, as such, 
is not recognized, there is no sympathy 
for the principle of a living wage, or a 
just wage, for that matter, and in such 
cases the ethics and religious standards 
applicable in business will have very little 
influence. 

Another ethical principle on which vir- 
tually all social moralists agree is one 
that looks to the security of employment. 
It is as necessary to the contentment of 
a worker and his family to have a sense 
of security of employment as to have a 
living wage when he is employed. A so- 
called living wage is miscalled if the 
employer is free to lay off workers and 
thus have them carry the burden and the 
sacrifice when a business depression sets 
in. There is no more justification for the 
continued existence of a business that 
cannot carry its normal working force in 
times of depression than for one that 
cannot pay a living wage. All ethical and 
religious standards worthy the name must 
condemn the practice of dismissing work- 
ers in order to cut down costs and ex- 
penses, while dividends to stockholders 
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and salaries to officers ave left undis- 
turbed. No amount of current social 
change can justify the continuance of 
this evil, on a large scale, in our modern 
business life, an evil that often reduces 
large groups of workers to a status more 
unhappy than the serfs in feudal times 
or the slaves of old, who at least were 
fed and clothed, not only in the fat years, 
but in the lean also. 

Still another principle which ethical and 
religious standards in business must seek 
to have applied relates to the aged and 
infirm workers who have spent their best 
years in a given business and then find 
themselves dismissed in order to make 
way for younger and stronger men. To 
say that such persons have no claim on 
the business that has used their strength 
and manhood and turned them into wealth 
is equivalent to saying that man is made 
for business and not. business for man. 
Allowance, of course, must be made for 
those workers who have not been iden- 
fied with a given business long enough to 
make them a fair charge on such busi- 
ness, but, taken by and large, every busi- 
ness -should be required to support its 
normal working force on the basic ethical 
principle that the human element em- 
ployed is the first normal charge upon 
any business in the whole field. 

Besides the fundamental principles 
mentioned, which look to the material 
sustenance of the worker, is one which 
looks to his self respect, whereby he is 
given some share in the management of 
the business to which he is giving all his 
time and energies, in short, giving him- 
self. Slavery will never be quite abol- 
ished until the faithful worker, who 
spends himself day after day and year 
after year in a single business, is given 
some share in the management of the 
business, which in human principle is 
surely as much his as it is that of the 
man who puts only money into it. 

_There has been a growing appreciation 
of the need of improvement in our ap- 














proach to this phase of industrial rela- 
tions ever since the World War, when 
Frank P. Walsh and the late Chief Jus- 
tice Taft were joint chairmen of the War 
Labor Board and by their approval of 
labor representation in government con- 
tract work gave impetus to the demand 
for a share of labor in all industrial man- 
agement. But we cannot hope for a 
complete reversal in the traditional idea 
of capitalists in this regard until the 
same ethical and religious forces which 
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freed us from the cruder form of slavery 
in the last century are again aroused to 
attack the more subtle form which exists 
in business today. 

It is principles that count, in business 
no less than other social institutions, espe- 
cially ethical and religious principles 
which look to the personal dignity of a 
human being as such, without which life 
is not worth living, liberty not worth hav- 
ing and happiness is a deceitful, vain 
illusion. 


MS OF THOSE who are engaged in the outward work of 
production and distribution of economic commodities have 


no share—imaginative, intellectual, emotional 





in directing the ac- 


tivities in which they physically participate. They execute plans 
which they did not form, and of whose meaning and intent they 
are ignorant—beyond the fact that these plans make a profit for 


others and secure a wage for themselves. 


. The philosopher’s 


idea of a complete separation of mind and body is realized in thou- 
sands of industrial workers, and the result is a depressed body 
and an empty and distorted mind—John Dewey, “The Crisis in 


Culture,” The New Kepublic, LXII (1930), 124. 
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ORMALLY, human beings do not 
live very long. The number of 
years that is allotted to us here below 
is limited. Life is a fleeting thing. Within 
its brief compass, each one of us can 
accomplish but few things; our accom- 
plishment will be noteworthy only in the 
measure in which we have husbanded 
each fleeting hour and exacted from each 
day its fullest possibilities. We have no 
time to lose. Procrastination is not only 
the thief of time, it is the death of hope 
and the cause of failure. Solid success 
in any line is the reward only of those 
who have borne the yoke from their 
youth. 
Now we have been created by God for 
a definite purpose. Our lives do not 
belong to us to do what we please with 
them. Straight thinking will reveal to 
any intelligent man that the meaning of 
life is not to be found in anything created, 
much less in his own desires. However 
much we may strive in our pride to ob- 
scure the issue, it remains a fact that we 
are creatures, and the creature implies 
the Creator. More than that, the signif- 
icance of the creature must be discovered 
in the mind of the Creator. The index of 
successful living is the degree of ap- 
proximation to the designs of God. 
What those designs are, we can know 
to some extent through the exercise of 
our reason, Each man’s conscience tells 
him more or less about the Will of God 
in his regard. But, in addition to reason, 
we have religion. At sundry times and 
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in divers manners, God has spoken to 
us through the patriarchs and the proph- 
ets, and in the fullness of time through 
His Only Begotten Son. Faith in the 
inspired Word supplements the reason 
and lends definiteness to its indefinite 
conclusions. It reveals to us the purpose 
of life and the manner of achieving it. 

God created us for His own glory, and 
we achieve our destiny by obedience to 
His holy Will. Our Savior has summed 
up that Will in these words—“Be ye per- 
fect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
His own life expresses in human terms 
that perfection. He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. “Come and follow 
Me.” He exemplified for us the ideal 
human life. The best that can ever be 
said of a human being is that he is Christ- 
like. 

Now the process of becoming perfect, 
of imitating Christ, of achieving that he- 
roic obedience to the will of God that 
we call sanctity, is a long and arduous 
one. The exceptional few, who, in the 
providence of God and through a special 
dispensation of His grace, have been 
made perfect in a short space and thus 
fulfilled a long time, but prove the validity 
of the general rule. The positive process 
of living to God must go hand in hand 
with the negative one of dying to self, 
and self is long lived. Growth in virtue, 
like every vital growth, is slow, particu- 
larly in its beginnings. A house can be 
built in a month, but a tree is the fruit 
of years. The law in the members does 
not capitulate easily to the law in the 
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mind. We form bad habits easily, and 
they are not readily eradicated. Good 
habits require a long novitiate. 

The aim of religious education is to 
impart to the mind the truth concerning 
God and our relations to Him, the while 
the heart is set afire with the love of 
God, which in the form of ideals, appre- 
ciations, attitudes, will motivate the will 
unto service in conformity with the truth. 
That they may know the Only True 
God and Jesus Christ Whom He has 
sent, that knowing Him they may love 
Him, that loving Him they may serve 
Him, we teach religion to children. We 
are thus setting their feet aright in the 
paths of life, putting them in early pos- 
session of their spiritual heritage, lest 
they lose time in investing it unto the rich 
returns of holiness. They learn good 
before they have learned evil, and they 
experience delight with the law of God, 
according to the inward man, ere they 
have known the meretricious satisfaction 
of sin. 

Psychologists tell us that we have been 
too pessimistic about the possibilities of 
adult learning, but they do not allow us 
to forget the more golden promise of the 
pre-school age. Childhood is the normal 
learning period, the time to bend the 
twig as we would have the tree incline. 
And because the hardest thing for human 
beings to learn is the Christlike life, the 
time to begin the lesson is during baby- 
hood. 

Herein lies the great value of inherited 
religion. It means that the individual is 
not forced by circumstances to postpone 
the beginning of the most important and 
fundamental phase of his education until 
his best learning years are past. It means 
that he grows up with God, instead of 
perhaps acquiring some chance knowl- 
edge of God and his responsibilities to 
God, when it is too late for him to profit 
by it. It means that his entire life, 
intellectual, moral, civic, is founded on 
the fundamental consciousness that he 


belongs to God, lacking which conscious- 
ness and the attitudes and virtues that 
flow therefrom, any life is a failure. 

Let us consider, briefly, the religious 
education of a Catholic child, born into 
an average Catholic family, with its re- 
ligious and spiritual traditions. Almost 
immediately after its birth, the child is 
baptized, which means a new birth, a 
supernatural birth, whereby the child of 
flesh becomes, in a special manner, a 
child of God, through sanctifying grace. 
Together with sanctifying grace, it re- 
ceives, according to Catholic teaching, the 
the infused virtues. These are potencies, 
capacities, as it were, for virtue. Later 
on they will become actualized through 
the acquisition that results from the op- 
eration of the natural powers. They are 
the seeds of this future acquisition and 
remain in the soul as supernatural talents 
to strengthen and supplement the natural. 
They are predispositions to virtue, that 
operate in a hidden manner, even during 
the days of infancy. The baby life is 
thus hidden with Christ in God. 

Now come the first faint dawnings of 
conscious life. The environment is re- 
ligious. There are pictures and statues, 
rosaries and medals and other externali- 
zations of religion. The baby hand is 
guided through the holy action of making 
the sign of the cross. Baby lips early 
learn how to form the Divine Name. 
An excursion in the perambulator winds 
its way to the Church, and baby eyes are 
wide with wonder the while mother makes 
a visit. The things of God are part and 
parcel of daily existence. 

The curiosities of a Catholic child 
center very largely on religion. There 
are sO many questions to be answered 
about Jesus, about Mary, about the pic- 
tures that hang on the wall, about the 
church, about the altar and the candles, 
the incense, the tinkling of the bell, the 
priest, the altar boys. The child is old 
enough for imitative play, and he has 
fashioned for himself an altar, and he 
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plays at saying Mass. He talks of the 
day when he will be big enough to be an 
altar boy. Little girls look enviously at 
their older sisters strewing flowers before 
the Blessed Sacrament on Corpus Christi. 
A rule of life begins to take form out 
of morning and evening prayers at moth- 
er’s knee, prayers before and after meals. 
Stories about Jesus have made Him fa- 
miliar and dear. Our Blessed Lady and 
the Guardian Angel are constant compan- 
ions. Their approval is something to be 
cherished ; their disapproval a strong de- 
terrent. The great feasts of the Church, 
Christmas with the Crib, Epiphany with 
the three Kings, Easter with the lilies of 
the Resurrection, Corpus Christi, with the 
Procession, are events to be anticipated 
with gladness. The seed of the love of 
God has been sown informally. There 
has been experience in religion. The 
foundation of virtue has been laid. 


“Expertus potest credere 
Quid sit Jesus diligere,”’ 


reads the hymn of the Church—or, as 
Father Faber’s translation has it, 


“The love of Jesus what it is, 
None but His loved ones know.” 


The child goes to school, and now that 
which has been implicit in his religion 
gradually becomes explicit. He receives 
systematic religious education. However, 
religious knowledge is not isolated from 
other knowledge, but is the integrating 
element in the curriculum. Thus the 
philosophy of education that obtained 
during the days of informal education 
continues to be operative in the school. 
There is no break in the development. 
Without doing any pietistic violence to 
any discipline, all disciplines are presented 
in their relation to religion and God. At 
the same time, the atmosphere of the 
school and the spirit of the teaching 
speak the things of Christ. 

At the end of the first year, there takes 
place the greatest event in the life of 
any Catholic child. He goes to Confes- 
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sion to rid his soul of whatever slight 
defilement of sin may mar its beauty. 
Then, for the first time, he is welcomed 
to the Communion Table and receives 
the Body and Blood of his Savior. No 
experience of later life will bring the 
joyous ecstasy of this event. Most Cath- 
olics will tell you that the happiest day 
of their lives was their First Communion 
Day. 

Later comes Confirmation, the prepa- 
ration for the ordeals of youth. Through 
this Sacrament the Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are poured forth abundantly on the 
soul, with their wonderful effect of at- 
tuning the heart to the inspirations of 
God. The supernatural once more comes 
to the aid of the natural, to seal, as it 
were, the victories of childhood and be- 
stow on the young knight the armor he 
will need in the battles to come. He is 
now a soldier in the army of Christ the 
King and, as such, begins the period of 
his secondary education. 

There we shall leave him. As a result 
of his education up to this point, he 
knows the truths of his religion as they 
are summed up in the catechism. He has 
acquired the habits and the skills that 
are invelved in religious practice. He 
has learned what the faith he professes 
means in terms of his daily actions, and 
the foundations of character have been 
laid. He has lived his childhood close 
to the Heart of Jesus. Subsequently he 
may wander from the fold, but usually 
only for a time. A hunger and thirst for 
justice has been created in him that he 
cannot gainsay. Sooner or later he will 
come back to the God who gave joy to 
his Youth. Ordinarily, however, a Cath- 
olic brought up in this fashion will con- 
tinue to grow and develop spiritually, 
will lead a blameless life and achieve an 
enviable degree of sanctity. 

Now I fancy that the chief objection 
to this thesis would be that it is predicated 
upon the assumption that the Catholic 
religion is infallibly true. And so it is. 
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Moreover, the Catholic Church makes no 
apology for indoctrinating the minds of 
children, nor should any other religious 
body that takes its religion seriously. 
Strange that it should be perfectly satis- 
factory to indoctrinate children in pa- 
triotism, arithmetic, spelling, and any 
other human science, but unreasonable to 
indoctrinate them in religion. The day 
of those who are all for freedom and 
self-expression and experimentation and 
opposed to discipline and self-abnegation 
and authority in education is waning. 
Common sense is asserting itself in these 
matters. If civilization is to perdure, 
there must be some measure of indoctri- 
nation. 

This is particularly true in a matter 
of such fundamental importance as re- 
ligion. The existence of God is a reality 
that no experimentation is going to 
change. The nature of our relations with 
Him we learn from the authority of rev- 
elation and not through some mode of 
self-expression. If it is an error to teach 
a child religion, it is an error to teach him 
patriotism, for these two go hand in 
hand. 

It is worth while remembering, like- 
wise, that indoctrination in youth and 
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habituation to a religious code do not 
destroy free will. Habits are hard to 
change, but they can be changed. If ex- 
perience demonstrates to a man that the 
religion of his youth was unreasonable 
and unenlightened, the fact that he in- 
herited it will not prevent him from 
changing it. Whether a man inherits his 
religion or not, it must be reasonable 
enough to withstand the intellectual and 
moral crises that arise in the course of 
his lifetime. It is a gratuitous insult to 
the intelligence of the man who has re- 
mained true to the faith of his childhood 
to charge that his loyalty is blind and 
unreasoned. The faith of the Catholic 
does not dispense with reason. If it out- 
raged his reason and contradicted his 
legitimate desires for happiness, he would 
not cling to it. 

We began by referring to the shortness 
of life. The Bridegroom comes unex- 
pectedly. It would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to be able to greet him with 
a lamp filled with oil of a lifetime of con- 
sistent service. It would seem to be folly 
to be constantly emptying the lamp, 
through superstitious fear of indoctrina- 
tion or a blind worship of experimenta- 
tion and change. 
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I SUPPOSE the most important of our 

changing conceptions is the acceptance 
of the principle of change itself. Through- 
out our conference there have been two 
notes. One is somewhat concerned and 
anxious—the old ways are changing; 
standards are breaking down; the family 
and other institutions are not what they 
were; what are we going to do with the 
change of mores? The other is rather 
exultant—the old standards are breaking 
down; mores are being criticized and sur- 
passed; we are going to have improve- 
ment. On both sides there is recogni- 
tion of change as an inevitable principle 
of life. Whether we are afraid of it or 
rejoice in it, we all recognize it, and we 
realize that education must take account 
of it. 

We have been looking back over a 
decade. If that decade had shown no 
social change, we should not be here. 
Unchanging societies do not hold con- 
ferences to discuss their problems; they 
have no problems. Rather naturally we 
have been thinking our age is peculiarly 
one of change. Perhaps it is; the change 
seems to be more rapid, as far as we 
can tell, than the changes of other ages. 
Perhaps we are too near our own times 
to tell. Any age, except in stagnant 
times, has been an age of transition and 
of change. The age of Locksley Hall was 
an age of change when first the promise 
of machines was recognized. But the age 
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of Locksley Hall Sixty Years After was 
an age of change, when the great Nine- 
teenth Century had failed. One of the 
supreme disappointments in the life of 
man was the failure of the Nineteenth 
Century to do what it promised. After 
all, the change of today is only the larger 
exemplification of that awful complexity 
that the later Nineteenth Century so 
strikingly revealed. 

And yet, of course, change is the op- 
portunity of education. Creative char- 
acter can only come when there are social 
changes. If the world and society were 
not changing, there would be a society 
without education. There was a society 
somewhat like that perhaps two hundred 
years ago on this spot—an Indian tribe 
living a full and interesting life, but a 
comparatively changeless life, a fairly 
homogeneous life, a life where the mores 
were pretty well fixed and inevitable. 
There was no educational problem there; 
all you had to do was to be born and 
grow up with that Indian group, and you 
got its habits and skills and attitudes and 
religion—all its ways—without any day 
school or Sunday school or weekday re- 
ligious education, or anything else. 

But when the old ways break down, 
then you can consider what ought to be 
the new ways. It is only when men say 
“Lo here” and “Lo there,” that the prob- 
lem arises “Where is the Kingdom of 
God?” It is then that you can under- 
take to find out where is the will of God. 
It is only in social change that moral 
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and religious education are possible, for 
to be moral you have to be free. Only 
when it is possible to break with the con- 
ventions and expectations of society can 
you become moral. In that extraordinarily 
difficult problem which Dr. Brown has 
called to our attention, that Dr. Johnson 
was discussing last night, you have a 
problem because you have change. In 
the Old South there was not much race 
problem; morality was fairly fixed; the 
morality of the white master, with his 
duties, his responsibilities; the morality 
of the black slave, with his duties, his 
servile virtues. Two kinds of morality, 
pretty well observed, because it was all 
so well fixed and understood. But today, 
in the new South, that is where the moral 
problem of race relations arises. 

In the older days, when women were 
locked up, either physically under definite 
barriers or under no less rigid conven- 
tional barriers, sex morality was not so 
difficult. A woman almost had to be 
moral, and man’s morality was very 
largely a certain relationship to the women 
of his own class and a different kind of 
relationship to women of a lower class. 
But with freedom, the breaking down of 
barriers, the equality of the sexes, with 
a good deal of the abrogation of the old 
tabus, with a fair facing of the question, 
What is it to live in this sex life with 
these marvelous and fascinating and dan- 
gerous intimacies? What is right? It is 
then that the possibilities of morality 
arise and the great duty of moral educa- 
tion appears. 

The changing conception of our task, 
then, is the recognition of our responsi- 
bility to live with our younger folk in 
helping them to make their adjustments 
to a new age—to new responsibilities, to 
new freedoms and, actually, to new mo- 
ralities. But, of course, the task of re- 
ligious education is even more daring 
than that. It is not only adjustment, or 
even readjustment. We are actually dar- 
ing to think that these changing mores, 
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that seem to come about inevitably, may 
be guided in their changing, and that 
even education itself may undertake to 
construe the direction in which that 
change ought to be. We are daring 
to think that we shall help our children 
not only to live in the world in which 
they are, with its difficulties because it 
changes so much, but actually to take a 
hand in making the world what they want 
it to be—a kind of world in which they 
think it is good to live; a kind of world 
they would like to hand on for further 
adjustment and improvement to their de- 
scendants. That is a task which is rather 
new in education. 

We read the old story- of the children 
in the days of the French Revolution 
marching through the streets with their 
banners: “Tremble, tyrants, we are grow- 
ing up.” A great educational concept 
there—one we have been rather slow to 
recognize. Perhaps the revolutionary as- 
pect of it—the threat of it—is the least 
important. It is “We are growing up to 
make a new world and we are begin- 
ning to make it now, beginning to under- 
stand how it ought to be made.” 

Of course, I realize at once that that 
may be indoctrination. You may get 
hold of your children and indoctrinate 
them, by your teaching process, into mak- 
ing the sort of world that you want. In 
the very name of change, of freedom, of 
progress, you may just be indoctrinating 
over again. The wolf is always taking 
on sheep’s clothing. Who can doubt that 
the schools of communism and atheism 
in Russia today are schools of indoctrina- 
tion—definitely so, distinctly so? If you 
want a nation to believe anything, put it 
in the schools. You can put it in; if you 
are skilful enough you can make it go. 
Have we not put enough of a certain 
type of patriotism in the schools? 

But this direction of change does not 
need to be indoctrination. It can be real 
education ; that is, it can be the corporate 
efforts of the elders and children in trying 
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to think out the kind of world we ought 
to have. In our discussion this morning, 
in one of the sections, we talked a little 
hopelessly of that: Yes, that is what 
you ought to do, but you cannot do it; 
parents won’t let you; the older genera- 
tion does not want it; you get into diffi- 
culties and lose your job; it cannot be 
done. It is interesting to know that it 
has been done. 

I am inclined to think the prohibition 
movement was like that. Of course, you 
can make out a case for indoctrination. 
The elders said, We do not believe in 
liquor ; we are going to put an end to it; 
we are going to put temperance into the 
schools. And they did, rather severely. 
They put it into the Sunday schools. 
They said, we must find lessons in the 
Bible teaching prohibition. There are not 
any, but they found them. But that was 
only incidental. What they really did 
was to take their children into co-opera- 
tion with them and ask them to open their 
eyes and to see in every town and city 
an institution of vice on every corner. 
There was drunkenness, broken families 
and crime; and the children all under- 
stood it. They knew there was political 
rottenness, and that it centered in the sa- 
loon. Women could not be taken into 
politics because of the evil places where 
politicians met. The children saw that. 
So we had a great piece of constructive 
education, in which the children said, 
This ought not to be; there must be an 
end to it. A generation that had seen the 
lawlessness of the saloon decided to put 
an end to it. (It is rather curious that 
people think that the lawlessness of the 
liquor traffic began with the Volstead 
Act; everyone who remembers the old 
days knows that the liquor traffic violated 
every law that was enacted.) 

That is the way in which social reform 
through education operates most effec- 
tively. We are doing the same thing in 
attempting to understand the meaning of 
We elders grew up in a situation 


war. 
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in which war was a part of the mores. 
The title of “Secretary of War” was a 
very distinguished one. Some day people 
will be surprised at that, as men will be 
surprised at the title, “slave dealer.” It 
is a great honor to be Secretary of War; 
it is part of the mores; war is one of 
the great institutions of the Christian 
civilization. But we are changing it; we 
have not changed it yet, but we are chang- 
ing it. We are making a change, and 
not by indoctrination. I think this process 
going on in the churches today is a highly 
educational process. We are trying to get 
our children, with ourselves, to look out 
through the smoke of the battle. It is 
being done with very little hatred. But 
with wisdom and insight we are trying 
to consider whether the great complica- 
tions of our modern life demand period- 
ically the slaughter of millions of our 
youth, or whether there is some better 
and more rational way of finding out how 
to live. 

I do not think we are taking advan- 
tage of an example that is right before 
our eyes. In another age, the State of 
Illinois might very well have been at 
war with the other Lake States. We 
have had a dispute over a vital issue. 
The other Lake States think that Chicago, 
in taking the water from the Lake, has 
seriously injured their shipping and ports 
—a very vital question. We at Chicago 
know it is nothing of the sort, and we 
have been taking the water, to dilute 
our sewage before sending it to St. Louis. 
In the old days, we would have said, 
We are going to take that water; we 
need it for our life. The other Lake 
States would have replied, You are hurt- 
ing our life, you will stop, or we take 
arms. Of course, with us, in our Federal 
Union, the mere idea is ridiculous. The 
whole thing has been decided by that little 
group of men in the Supreme Court at 
Washington. War is utterly unthinkable, 
although wars have been fought for far 
less than that. Our children are coming 














into a rather passionate determination: 
We are going to end this institution of 
war. And perhaps they are. 

When we become as sensitive as we 
were on the temperance question, as we 
are on the war question, to some of the 
questions so strikingly presented in the 
papers to which we have listened, the 
processes we have just considered will 
go on. The children will have to settle 
those questions when they grow up. Re- 
ligious education, therefore, must be con- 
cerned with the making of that new so- 
ciety where these new principles, these 
social changes will be brought into effect. 

There is, however, a caveat. We have 
had it said more than once in our con- 
ference that in your new curriculum you 
have to begin with the child where he is. 
Yes, and you have to begin with the 
world where it is. You cannot begin 
with the child where he is and transport 
him suddenly into a world that does not 
exist. Just exactly what is the function 
of ideals in education will have to wait 
for some of Mr. Hartshorne’s research 
—a very difficult problem. But that there 
is an immediate, proximate goal is very 
clear. If a man of world interest would 
say, I do not want my child educated in 
a narrow, bigoted nationalism; I want 
him to be a world citizen, and I am going 
to keep him away from these propagan- 
dists; and if, then, he should take him 
away from all national life, he might win 
one advantage only to lose another. You 
cannot live in your world and not live in 
America or some other land. A man 
without a country is only in a book. Or 
again, a convinced communist who edu- 
cated his child so as to be free from 
the mores of an acquisitive society, so as 
never to come into the dangerous expe- 
rience of owning property, would only 
unfit that child from living anywhere 
except in Russia. You have to live in 


the world where you are and, from that 
standpoint, change it into what you want 
it to be. 
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I think in this direction we are making 
a mistake in our own group, on the sub- 
ject of religion. When you talk about 
non-sectarian religion, what do you mean? 
The minute you begin to tell us, you use 
terms of social idealism, to which every 
person responds. That is education, ex- 
cellent social education. But it is not 
what we all mean by religious education ; 
it is not what we all mean by religion. 
Religion is a great social heritage. We 
live in the religion of our fathers. We 
have a religion, as we have a human 
speech. Maybe the speech ought to be 
different, but it is not. It is changing— 
changing marvelously—but it is the 
speech of our fathers. That is what 
religion is. It has come down to us in 
great traditions. That platform last night, 
on which Catholic, Jew and Protestant 
met, meant that we, who do not look at 
things the same way, can talk together. 
It meant a recognition of the fact that, 
even in this great, single tradition of the 
Hebrew-Christian line, there are marked 
differences. When you undertake to ig- 
nore those and say religion is non-sec- 
tarian, you have become just another sect. 
For people who talk about non-sectarian- 
ism are what people who talk about unity 
generally are—just another sect. 

When you talk about teaching religion 
in the public school, you have simply de- 
nied a great heritage. It cannot be done; 
it is an utterly unnatural thing. Catholic 
religion is not what I think is important 
in Catholicism because it happens to be 
the same thing that is important in my 
religion. The essence of Catholicism is 
what the Catholic thinks about it and does 
about it and feels about it. I may have 
an opinion about the Jew’s religion. But 
it does not matter what I think; the Jew 
has his thought about it. And his religion 
is what he thinks and feels it is. You 
have not said anything when you have 
called it sectarian. 

If by sectarian you mean we are di- 
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vided in our great religious heritage into 
different sections, that there is a cutting 
between the great on-going processes in 
different ways, it is true. Suppose you 
drop the term “sectarian’”’ ; nobody is sec- 
tarian here, except the other people. Let 
us just drop that word and recognize that 
we have this great treasure of religion 
in different traditions. I am not afraid 
of that word. All life is traditional. We 
cannot talk Esperanto. We have our own 
tongue. And only if we keep it—chang- 
ing, modifying, reconstructing, of course 
—only if we keep this mother tongue, as 
we call it, have we any great vehicle 
for the adequate expression of our 
thoughts. 

There is a very interesting discussion 
in one of the pre-convention papers in 
Religious Education on the religion of 
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boys in a summer camp—utterly free, 
utterly unconventional, where the boys 
were living out the life that was in them. 
They went out into the woods and made 
a little chapel out of the boughs of the 
trees. Instead of the mosaic floor, they 
scattered leaves, and the altar they built 
out of the trunk of a tree. The boys wor- 
shipped there and felt the mystic union 
with the Infinite behind it. Where did 
they get their chapel? Ten thousand 
years of history lay behind it. Where 
did they get their prayers and their songs 
and their classic words of passionate 
hope? From the great traditions of their 
religion. In the new tasks of religious 
education, we shall have to take our 
world where it is. We cannot pull things 
up by the roots. We shall keep all the 
best and change as the spirit leads us on. 


— 


UR civilization hangs upon the outcome of the race between 
catastrophe and social, political, moral, and religious educa- 
tion ; and these are just the kinds of education which we have been 
neglecting —Charles A. Ellwood, Man’s Social Destiny, Cokesbury 


‘Press, 1929. 
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How People Who Differ in Their Views of Religion and of Education Can 
Work Together for Religious Education 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Research Professor in Applied Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary 


ANY of my friends have been ask- 

ing me a question about The Re- 
ligious Education Association which 
seems to me to deserve a frank answer. 
Here is a company of people who differ 
widely, both in their religious beliefs and 
in their educational theories, who have 
come together in a single association for 
the promotion of religious education. 
What is the use of their doing this, and 
what do they hope to accomplish? 

On the face of it, it would seem as if 
no spectacle could be more futile, and 
no effort more certain to fail. Long ago 
a wise man asked the question: “Can 
two walk together except they be agreed ?” 
If two cannot do it, how much less can 
ten thousand. Yet this is what we of 
The Religious Education Association are 
trying to do, and we seem to ourselves to 
be succeeding. How is this miracle be- 
ing wrought? 

I am going to try, in a very few words, 
to answer this question and to develop 
some of the more obvious implications of 
the answer. 

I answer that we have succeeded, so 
far as we have succeeded, by taking as 
our working hypothesis this simple prin- 
ciple, that the pathway to unity for peo- 
ple who differ is by living out, each for 
himself, his deepest conviction in the 
spirit of love. There are two sides to 
this principle; and it cannot be under- 
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stood unless they are both kept in mind. 

The first is that each of us must live 
out his deepest conviction, however far 
that conviction may carry him from the 
conclusions of others who join with him 
in his common experiment. The second 
is that where we must differ we should 
differ in love. 

We believe, those of us who belong to 
this Association, that religion is the su- 
preme interest of man, for it is through 
religion that we relate ourselves to ulti- 
mate reality in the most practical way. 
We believe that just because religion is 
the most important interest of man it re- 
quires the exercise of the best intelligence, 
and therefore we believe in religious edu- 
cation. We believe that if the enterprise 
of making religion intelligent and educa- 
tion religious is to succeed in our social 
age, it will require the co-operation of all 
men of good will who believe both in 
education and in religion, and we are con- 
vinced that if this co-operation is to be 
effective it must be won at the sacrifice 
of no sincere conviction, but rather by 
the discovery of some deeper unity which 
persists in spite of difference. Such 
unity we believe ourselves to have found. 
If proof were needed, I need only refer 
to our experience of last night where, 
on a single platform, we had the pleasure 
of listening to addresses by men who dif- 
fer as widely as do Rabbi Brickner, Dr. 
Lupton, Rabbi Silver, Father Johnson, 
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and Dr. Mordecai Johnson. Yet all were 
able to join in the fellowship of this As- 
sociation. Here we have Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians, all taking part in a common meet- 
ing. Even the two rabbis did not at all 
points agree. When Father Johnson 
heard Rabbi Brickner speak, he tells us 
he thought he ought to go home. When 
he heard Rabbi Silver speak, he tells us 
he was glad he had stayed. Rabbi Brick- 
ner reminded us of the necessity of 
change, Rabbi Silver of the duty of sta- 
bility—both from the same platform. 

I do not say that this is something new 
under the sun, but I do say that we are 
beginning to understand more clearly 
than we once did what are the implica- 
tions of this principle and to perceive its 
promise for the future. 

It will help us to understand what this 
promise is if we contrast it with two 
other methods of securing unity which 
have been widely practiced in the past 
and which have many advocates in our 
day. 

One of these methods is to confine fel- 
lowship to those who agree with us in our 
most distinctive convictions. This has 
been, on the whole, the practice of the 
historic religions, and there is a sense in 
which it is not only legitimate but in- 
evitable. We cannot have the fullest fel- 
lowship with those who cannot share with 
us in what we consider most sacred. We 
cannot do it, not because we are unwill- 
ing to do it, but because the doing of it 
is a psychological impossibility. 

But in the past this method has been 
interpreted as requiring more than this. 
It has been understood to mean that be- 
cause men differed at some points, and 
these most fundamental, they could not 
have fellowship at other points at which 
they were agreed. Such a conclusion is 
not only inconsistent with the facts but 
precludes the possibility of that closer un- 
derstanding which makes mutual helpful- 
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ness possible, even in the field in which it 
involves no surrender of conviction. 

The other method has been to seek fel- 
lowship with those from whom we differ 
by reducing our own stock of convictions 
to the level of the least common denom- 
inator. That means that if I, who am a 
theist, wish to have fellowship with a 
humanist, I must give up my belief in 
God. If, as a Christian, I wish to have 
fellowship with a Jew, I must give up 
my faith in Christ. If, as a Catholic, I 
wish to have fellowship with a Protestant, 
I must abandon my church. 

We of The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation do not believe in any such method. 
It seems to us not only ethically wrong 
but psychologically false. On the con- 
trary, we welcome to our fellowship men 
of different convictions for the purpose 
of learning from them what they consider 
most precious and so clarifying our faith 
by the light which is shed upon it by other 
men’s experiences. We believe that, with- 
out ceasing to be what we are, we may 
learn much from one another, and we 
have not found our loyal adherence to the 
points at which we differ any barrier to 
fellowship on the points at which we 
agree. 

We are interested in this principle be- 
cause of its bearing upon the work to 
which we have set our hands in the As- 
sociation. But we are interested in it 
still more because it illustrates a method 
which is full of promise for the solution 
of our most pressing social, political and 
religious problems, both national and in- 
ternational. 

One of fhe most revolutionary discov- 
eries of our time is the discovery that 
the only lasting unity in a highly organ- 
ized industrial society is the unity which 
is made possible through good will. I 
have called it a discovery. I should have 
called it a rediscovery, for it is the re- 
assertion of the principle enunciated by 
the greatest of the world’s teachers cen- 
turies ago. 

















High finance is not the place where one 
would be inclined to look for an illus- 
tration of the religious principle of love. 
Yet in the final report in which the dele- 
gates who drew up the Young Plan com- 
mend their recommendation to the gov- 
ernments who had entrusted them with 
the task of rehabilitating the shattered 
fabric of international finance, we note 
the following significant words: 

The Dawes’ report made no attempt to estab- 
lish the causes leading up to the situation which 
its provisions sought to ameliorate. In adher- 
ing to this precedent we have attempted to go 
further and, through the proposed creation of 
the machinery which we recommend, to set up 
an institution whose direction from the start 
shall be co-operative and international in char- 
acter; whose members shall engage themselves 
to banish the atmosphere of the war, to obliter- 
ate its animosities, its partisanships, its conten- 
tious phrases; and to work together for a com- 
mon end in a spirit of mutual interest and good 
will. 

For the solution of the reparation problem 
is not only a German task but in the common 
interest of all the countries concerned; and it 
requires the cooperation of all parties. [If their 
attitude should be tinged with antagonism, even 
with suspicion or a desire to create or continue 
one-sided economic discriminations, a_ settle- 
ment perfectly feasible with good will would 
sooner or later encounter difficulties, so that the 
long, slow, patient task of reconstruction in 
Europe would be definitely retarded. For with- 
out good faith and mutual confidence all agree- 
ments, all guarantees, are unavailing.’ 

Even more discouraging than interna- 
tional finance as a field for the study of 
the working of the principle of brotherly 
love would seem to be international poli- 
tics. Yet at Geneva, in the offices of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, you 
may see this principle at work any day. 
My first introduction to its operation 
came about in the following manner. 

When I reached Geneva on my first 
visit to the League, some seven years ago, 
a dispute had broken out between two 
Balkan States, which was to go before 
the Council for Settlement. Each had 
prepared a statement of its case but be- 
fore presenting it sought counsel of that 
branch of the Secretariat that was con- 
cerned with the interests of minorities. 


1. New York Times, June 9, 1929. 
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The secretary in question looked over the 
statement of the first of the parties and 
made several suggestions looking to its 
strengthening and improvement. So im- 
pressed was the delegate that he said to 
his adviser: “Your way of putting it is 
so much better than mine that I wish you 
would take my paper and redraft it your- 
self.” Presently came the other party 
to the dispute, received similar suggestions 
for the strengthening of his case and 
made a similar request. So, when the 
case came finally to be argued, it was 
on the basis of briefs which had been 
drawn up by the same person for both 
contending parties, a man equally trusted 
by both because they knew that he had 
no other interest in the case than the de- 
sire to understand and help. 

We see the same principle at work in 
the even more difficult field of race. In 
the Interracial Council we see men and 
women of different races meeting to- 
gether to talk over the perplexing prob- 
lems which threaten good relations be- 
tween the races and finding it possible, 
through mutual understanding, to secure 
a high degree of unity, even though they 
still often differ as to the course to be 
adopted in the solution of specific diffi- 
culties. 

In the religious field, too, the same prin- 
ciple is at work. It was responsible for 
whatever measure of success was achieved 
at the great Councils of Stockholm, of 
Lausanne and of Jerusalem. At these 
conferences, representatives of different 
branches of the Christian church met to- 
gether, not for the purpose of action, but 
of understanding, and they found that in 
spite of differences a high degree of unity 
was possible. 

When I was leaving my hotel at the 
conclusion of the Lausanne Conference 
on Faith and Order, I was accosted by 
one of the delegates, a professor in a sis- 
ter institution whom I knew to be a con- 
vinced Anglo-Catholic. He had come to 
Lausanne in great anxiety, fearful that 
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some interest which he had at heart might 
be imperiled. But he was evidently re- 
assured, for his face was shining. “There 
is just one thing we have forgotten,” he 
said to me. “What is that, professor?” 
I asked. “The anathemas,” he said. 

It is this new spirit which makes pos- 
sible the co-operation which we are en- 
joying in The Religious Education As- 
sociation, the spirit that can differ with- 
out anathematizing. There is no field 
of human interest in which it is not ap- 
plicable and no field in-which it is not 
beneficial. 

Take the humanist-theist controversy 
which has been so much in evidence in 
the past few months. How shall those of 
us who are theists find a modus vivendi 
with those humanists who seem to us to 
have lost out of their religion that which 
we find central in our own? By under- 
standing what it is in our faith which 
causes them difficulty, while learning 
from them whatever we can that will 
help us to rethink our own position. 
That is the first step. But the second is 
even more important. It is to live out 
the consequences of our own faith to the 
full, in the spirit of brotherly love, while 
they on their part do the same. The fu- 
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ture will determine which of us is in 
the right and how far. 

In the meantime, we have a life that 
we must live together, a task at which we 
must work side by side. That life can 
only be lived, that task can only be ful- 
filled successfully in the spirit of under- 
standing love. Even though there be some 
things, and these among the most im- 
portant, that we must do separately, there 
are other things that we can do together. 
And for this we must fix our eyes on the 
things in which we agree, just as per- 
sistently as the things on which we differ. 

In his inspiring address last night, Pro- 
fessor Mordecai Johnson warned us of 
the reformer’s danger of falling into 
cynicism. “Reform is at best difficult,” 
he told us. “Without the co-operation of 
others, it is impossible. There is only 
one way to secure the co-operation that 
we need for the longer and larger ends 
that lie in the future and that is to use 
the full opportunities of present co-op- 
eration which are at our hand today.” 
Such co-operation this Association makes 
possible. Because it does so, I, for one, 
believe that it has a contribution to make 
of no mean promise for the life of the 
nation and of the world. 


— 


HE BASIC CAUSE of conflict, I think, is found in the fatal 


human liking for absolutes. 


Every individual or group tends 


to regard its own peculiar philosophy as altogether good and true 
and right. Although in the modern age of swiftly moving events 
one may change philosophies half a dozen times in a lifetime, most 
of us are inclined to regard the particular philosophy to which 
we hold for the moment as partaking of the nature of divine 
revelation—fixed, unchanging, eternal——George S. Counts, “Cri- 
teria for Judging a Philosophy of Education,” School and Society, 


XXX (1929), 103. 
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Southern California Resourcefulness 


GEORGE A. CoE 
Professor of Religious Education (retired), 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


F A GRADED LIST of recent de- 
velopments in religious and moral 

education were to be made, these three 
items would stand near the top: The 
problems are more and more envisaged 
in terms of the entire culture or civiliza- 
tion of a race rather than in the nar- 
rower terms of schools and school pro- 
cesses; more thinking upon religious and 
moral education is being done by persons 
whose occupational field is otherwise de- 
scribed; and the nation-wide movement 
is expressing itself more and more in 
local and regional conferences, and pro- 
portionately less in national and interna- 
tional gatherings. 

The idea of local branches of the Re- 
ligious Education Association was agi- 
tated years ago, but with no continuing 
success, except in Southern California. 
The rather vigorous association that has 
been maintained there, however, has been 
composed almost entirely of directors of 
religious education and other professional 
workers in the church field. A wider per- 
sonnel and a widening range of prob- 
lems were in evidence at the California 
Congress of Religious Education held at 
Claremont in March. This organization 
—an outgrowth of state-wide agitation of 
legal questions connected with the teach- 
ing of religion—is now likely to sub- 


divide into a northern and a southern 
body. The primary reason is the expen- 
sive distance between the San Francisco 
Bay region and the southern counties. 
But there is another good reason, which 
the recent Claremont conference has 
made clear. It is that the southern coun- 
ties can easily furnish both attendance 
and leadership for vital and effective 
conference work. 

The size of the audiences was sufficient 
to be impressive, yet not too large for 
general, unabashed discussion. Among 
the speakers and participants in discus- 
sions there were not only professional 
church workers (Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish) and professors of religious edu- 
cation, but also professors in various 
other departments (education, economics, 
and so forth), college presidents, social 
workers and other citizens. Among the 
topics were the changing habits and stand- 
ards of society, the capacity of organ- 
ized religion to initiate social changes, 
economic changes and industrial unrest, 
the psychiatric and social case-study ap- 
proach to personality, and the reorganiza- 
tion of college education in the interest 
of democracy. Though this was a re- 
gional conference, it surely was not prov- 
incial-minded ! 

It is worthy of note that the peaks of 
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interest, of eager thoughtfulness, and of 
analysis of field problems occurred in the 
sessions that most nearly wrought speech- 
making and discussion into a single fabric. 
The spontaneous contributions from the 
floor often were of the first quality. Pro- 
gram-makers would do well to study phe- 
nomena like these. Good platform ad- 
dresses do not guarantee a good conven- 
tion; neither does chatter from the floor. 
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What is needed is such prepared speeches 
as will start genuine thinking (instead of 
bringing the minds of hearers to rest) 
and also contribute information that may 
not be otherwise available at the time. 
But beyond this, methods are required 
that call out from any and all the con- 
ferees their most pointed questions, 
doubts, inferences, items of information 
and significant experiences. 


Sharing Research Experience in the Y. M. C. A. 


L. K. 


HALL 


Department of Boys’ Work, International Y. M. C. A. College 


HE CONFERENCE ON _ RE- 

SEARCH, recently conducted by a 
group of secretaries in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, March 16 to 18, 
at Spring Lake, New Jersey, is an illus- 
tration of the expanding scientific effort 
into social areas, and an interesting dem- 
onstration of a method of stimulating 
and guiding co-operative studies of a 
scientific character. 

The procedure of this Conference, un- 
der the chairmanship of Owen E. Pence, 
was simple and democratic. Instead of 
presenting and hearing reports, the prob- 
lems of character measurement and of 
survey procedures were discussed from a 
scientific standpoint. The needs for spe- 
cial study projects were fully canvassed. 
“Where are we? Where are we going? 
Why? How do we get there?” were the 
implicit questions before the group. In 
it were a few statistical experts whose 
formulae startled but did not dismay the 
more simple-minded. A conspicuous con- 
tribution to the thinking of the Confer- 
ence was made by three consultants who 
were present for most of the sessions. 
These were: Galen M. Fisher of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research ; 
Hugh Hartshorne, of the Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry and Research Associate 
in Religion at Yale; and Robert Lynd of 
the Social Science Research Council, au- 


thor of Middletown. Their presence 
brought into the Conference the friendly 
criticism of “outsiders,” and helped it 
to find the bearings of its work in the 
whole field of social inquiry. 

Several trends and problems were seen 
to be implicit in the many efforts at char- 
acter measurement that have been going 
on. These may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A growing awareness of the need for 


greater objectivity and reliability in all observa- 
tions. 


(2) The need for a better means of validat- 
ing techniques. 


(3) An increasing recognition of the value 
of the use of several techniques in the case of 
a single problem. 


_ (4) The value of collecting data around a 
single person or problem over a longer period 
of time. 


(5) More attention to the “normal” as over 
against the unusual person. 


(6) The need for submitting case studies to 
statistical treatment if they are to make an im- 
portant contribution to character measurement. 


It was felt that surveys were meant to 
be more than purely descriptive. When 
surveys are projected for the purpose of 
discovering opportunity for an extension 
of Association work, or for the purpose 
of evaluating work with a view to fur- 
ther developments, the problem of norms 
immediately arises. The need for a 
clearer analysis of the assumptions im- 




















plicit in survey procedures and recom- 
mendations led the conference to direct 
its attention to a special study in that 
area for the coming year. 

Both the areas, surveys and character 
measurements presented unfinished prob- 
lems, so the Conference decided to keep 
them within the focus of attention for 
another year. Committees were appointed 
to initiate or encourage co-operative study 
and experimentation on the following 
specified projects: 

(1) The measurement of changes in 
social attitudes. 

(2) The relation of life philosophy to 
satisfactions. 

(3) The measurement of personnel 
growth and effectiveness. 

(4) Cumulative records as an instru- 
ment of general research. 

(5) The transfer of learnings. 

(6) Appraisal of survey techniques. 

(7) Norms as a basis for judgment in 
surveys. 

With the addition of ten new members- 
at-large, the roster of the Conference now 
includes over fifty names. In achieving 
its present status, the group has lost none 
of its independence or informality. Its 
members work with a unique combination 
of mutual sharing and personal freedom. 
Expenses are met by an annual contribu- 
tion of ten dollars per member and by 
the sale of the research year book. A 
modest debt serves as an effective re- 
minder that any sort of corporate effort 
involves responsibility. The new Con- 
tinuing Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. L. W. Bartlett, of Chicago, 
is already looking forward to next year’s 
gathering. 

An appraisal of the Conference shows 
that its contribution has been along these 
lines : 
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(1) It has drawn together, with no sacrifice 
of initiative, the research efforts of a wide con- 
stituency. 


(2) It has focused attention on those areas 
and problems in the developing life of the Y. M. 
C. A, where study is most important. 


(3) It is increasing the volume of useful re- 
search within the Y. M. C. A. and improving 
its technique. 


(4) It has encouraged and provided the 
means for co-operative study on the part of 
those interested in the same problem. 


(5) It has brought together the results of 
many studies for the purpose of integrating 
~~ with the ongoing processes of the Y. M. 

Thus its function is seen to be that of 
the focusing of research experience, with- 
out the slightest attempt at the focusing 
of control over it. Its method, that of 
an uninstitutionalized grouping of per- 
sons working in a more or less common 
field of social and religious inquiry, would 
seem to commend itself to those who be- 
lieve in the widest possible diffusion of 
the spirit of inquiry. It may be worth 
while to hazard the suggestion that simi- 
lar groups in other religious agencies 
might presently add to the number of the 
fellowships that are working with no 
charter other than that of a shared en- 
thusiasm for the creative work of social 
discovery. 

In the shift from the easily organized 
and well-understood “subject matter” 
system of religious education, to the less 
easily organized and far less well un- 
derstood “life experience” basis, involv- 
ing, as it does, a fuller knowledge of the 
nature of the individual, of society and 
of their interaction, we find ourselves in 
a situation comparable to that of Coper- 
nicus when he first disloged Ptolemy. We 
have found a new center for religious ef- 
fort, but we are a long, long way from 
the discovery of our ninth planet. 
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National Y. W. C. A. Convention 


MARGARET LOGAN CLARK 
Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., University of Chicago 


HE ELEVENTH NATIONAL 

CONVENTION of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States of America was held in 
Detroit, Michigan, April 25 to May 1. 
There were 2,205 delegates present. Of 
these, 1,209 came from 224 city associa- 
tions, 219 from eighty-five town associa- 
tions, forty-nine from nineteen rural as- 
sociations, 140 from seventy-six student 
associations, and in addition to these were 
many representatives from other coun- 
tries. From the membership of the Asso- 
ciations, there were teachers, librarians, 
textile workers, telephone and telegraph 
operators, students, bookkeepers, a deputy 
sheriff, elevator operators, doctors, and 
nurses in training. Study of these statis- 
tics alone indicates what great diversity 
of background, point of view and interest 
exists in an organization whose “rock- 
bottom philosophy is its belief in ‘asso- 
ciating’ women and girls of varied expe- 
riences, races and nationalities.” 

The national biennial convention of 
such an inclusive organization as the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
must of necessity present a complex pro- 
gram of business sessions, addresses, serv- 
ices of worship and discusion groups. The 
common thread running through all of 
these, as defined in a pre-convention bul- 
letin, was “the desire to find and take 
our place in a changing world, in a way 
which will mean the preservation and re- 
enforcement of human values—the ex- 
pression of Christianity in our modern 
world.” Recent social and economic 
changes were surveyed in three lectures 
by Professor Paul Douglas, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Guests from Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in other 
countries, and Miss Josephine Shain, re- 
cently returned from the London Parley, 


presented international interests from the 
platform. On the opening night, Bishop 
McConnell gave an address on the reli- 
gious outlook of today. It is significant 
that the traditional morning series of five 
religious addresses on the meaning of 
Christianity, which has in the past been 
given by a distinguished preacher, at this 
convention was presented by Miss Anna 
Rice, General Secretary of the National 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
These addresses surveyed the past reli- 
gious experience of the Association, set 
forth present-day trends in religion and 
their significance for the Association and 
pointed the way to new expressions of 
religion. 

Reflecting both the need for corporate 
worship in the midst of convention ses- 
sions, and also the increasing number of 
requests for help on worship programs 
from local associations, three very care- 
fully planned and characteristic services 
of worship were included in the conven- 
tion days. The convention opened and 
closed with very simple half-hour services 
of music and prayer, and on Sunday aft- 
ernoon a very elaborate service, “The 
New Creation,” was developed with pro- 
cessional, chorus and pageantry. 

Beginning with the Milwaukee conven- 
tion in 1926, the Y. W. C. A. has included 
discussion groups in its convention set-up. 
This year there were thirty-five groups, 
each a cross-section of the convention, 
designed to educate and to give opportu- 
nity for expression of opinion on matters 
presented on the floor of the convention. 
These groups met for three discussions 
on the following questions: (1) In the 
light of social and economic trends, what 
is our local and national program aiming 
at in terms of individual lives and in 
terms of those social conditions which so 
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profoundly affect our individual lives? 
(2) How is the present social situation 
affecting the resources, especially finan- 
cial, of the organizations? (3) What 
part should we take, as a national organi- 
zation, in public questions? At this time 
what questions are most urgent and what 
action should we take on them? 

Organized assemblies of students, in- 
dustrial, and business and professional 
women met in some separate sessions to 
consider matters of peculiar interest to 
each of these groups. Approaching their 
problems from quite different back- 
grounds of experience, it is significant 
that these groups of younger delegates 
found themselves standing together in 
their appreciation of their mutual inter- 
dependence, of their need to know social 
and economic and religious trends and of 
their need to learn how to live in a 
corporate age. 

The agenda of the business sessions 
of the convention were developed from 
three sources, the report of the National 
Board for the last biennium, the actions 
of the assemblies and resolutions from 
the floor. The plan of the 1930 conven- 
tion presented no departure in set-up 
from the perfected plans of biennial con- 
ventions since 1920. It is clear in a 
survey of these ten years of development 
that the national convention can be used 
as a means of gathering up experience 
and taking progressive action for con- 
certed efforts toward the Association pur- 
pose to become a “social force.” 

Two resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion will serve to indicate the trends in 
thinking and the developments since the 
1920 convention when the validity of the 
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personal basis of membership was recog- 
nized and the Social Creed of the 
Churches was adopted. The resolution 
indicating trends in religious thought was 
presented by the committee on the Na- 
tional Board’s report. 


Because we have studied the emphasis on re- 
ligion in the report of the National Board and 
have recognized the evidences of a predominant 
interest in religion throughout the convention 
sessions, the committee recommends that during 
the next biennium we commit ourselves to: 


(1) An endeavor to achieve clarity of 
thought and expression for our growing ex- 
perience of God. 

(2) A continuing search for a deeper under- 
standing of Jesus. 

(3) A searching scrutiny of our Association 
practices and relationships with the purpose of 
bringing them into closer conformity with the 
law of love, and a recognition of the supreme 
value of human personality. 

(4) An effort to realize an ever-enlarging 
and ever more inclusive fellowship among wo- 
men. 

(5) A giving of ourselves anew to help in 
the task of establishing righteousness upon 
earth. 


The resolution presented by the In- 
dustrial Assembly and also indorsed by 
the Student Assembly is indicative of the 
position of the National Young Women’s 
Christian Association in the field of pub- 
lic affairs: 


The National Industrial Assembly recom- 
mends to the Eleventh National Convention of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, con- 
vening in Detroit, that the Young Women’s 
Christian Association : 


(1) Study the conditions of the textile in- 
dustry. 

(2) Study and act on legislation—such as 
abolition of child labor, abolition of night work, 
reduction of hours—which benefits all indus- 
trial workers and would help relieve the condi- 
tions that particularly hamper the lives of tex- 
tile workers. 

(3) Re-affirm its belief in the right of work- 
ers to organize. 
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Progressive Educators Confer 


Victor E. Marriott 


Director of Religious Education, Chicago Con- 
gregational Missionary and Extension Society 


HE TENTH ANNUAL CON- 

FERENCE of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 3, 4, 5. Over two 
thousand educators were in attendance, 
including teachers from both public and 
private schools. 

The program consisted largely of group 
conferences on such themes as “The 
Function of Drill,’ “The Education of 
the Progressive Teacher,” “College En- 
trance and the Secondary School,” “In 
how far shall the curriculum be based on 
children’s interests and in how far on 
teachers’ judgments?” Some of the 
groups were very large—in fact, too 
large. The last mentioned group had to 
be divided twice to bring it to manage- 
able size. These conferences were held 
on two successive days, and on the last 
day final summaries were given by the 
group leaders. 

One of the matters of striking interest 
was the attention paid to the spiritual life 
of the child. One of the group confer- 
ences was devoted to this consideration, 
and George A. Coe was one of the chief 
speakers at the annual banquet on the 


— 


topic, “Character as End and as Process.” 

Other speakers of importance were 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior; Hamilton Holt, President of 
Rollins College; Robert S. Lynd, co-au- 
thor of Middletown; and Edward C. 
Lindeman, of the New York School for 
Social Work. 

In three respects, the Progessive Edu- 
cation Association seems to offer advan- 
tages in the training of child life over 
those afforded in the religious educa- 
tion movement. In the first place, this 
association is less hampered by tradition 
than either the public schools or the 
churches. Then the fact that the move- 
ment has grown from the bottom up and 
has not been handed down from the top 
gives it a greater resiliency and spontane- 
ity. The Association is the result of the 
work of teachers; they are the ones who 
are developing the movement and giving 
it vitality. In the third place, they are 
dealing with the whole child, having re- 
gard for his physical, mental, esthetic and 
spiritual life. One of the most fatal 
elements in our religious education is that 
so often it is an attempt to deal with the 
moral and religious life as a thing apart. 
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So Youth May Know. By Roy E. Dick- 
ERSON. New York: Association Press, 
1930. Pp. 255. Foreword by Percy 
P. Hayward. 

Most attempts to purvey knowledge of 
sex to youth fail because they merely 
cloud the issue by telling too little or by 
mystery-mongering. I doubt whether 
anything worth while was ever accom- 
plished by telling children about the love 
ways of the little flowers, rabbits or bird- 
ies. Teaching by analogy is always un- 
safe. In sex instruction it is doubly 
mystifying because it presupposes an 
ability to compare and to make general 
applications—operations any teacher finds 
difficult to bring to pass even with ma- 
ture students. 

At least, Mr. Dickerson is direct. He 
plunges into his subject by a clear-cut 
description of the mechanism of human 
heredity. He can make this approach 
because he aims at an audience of upper 
teens and early twenties. His language 
is clear and specific. His outlook is 
marked by a wholesome common sense. 
While refusing to see anything gross in 
the physical aspects of sex, he does not 
dwell on its sensualistic opportunities, but 
stresses the need for a complete sex life 
which rises to high levels of love, perma- 
nent partnership and parenthood. Sex 
diseases, promiscuity, petting, masturba- 
tion and other problems are thus set in 
proper perspective and handled with wis- 
dom and sound discretion. 

Although there is nothing very thrill- 
ing in the sections on courtship, engage- 
ment and marriage, young people who 
read and follow them cannot go far amiss. 
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They will at least not stumble blindly into 
matrimony. Flaming youth may curse 
Mr. Dickerson for his conservatism. They 
find no encouragement for trial marriage, 
companionate or other much heralded 
new paths to sexual freedom. This is a 
manual of orthodox marriage; and, by 
the same token, of orthodox biology. 
There is, indeed, an altogether too as- 
sured assumption that the whole array of 
genes, chromosomes, hormones and other 
cogs in the machine of heredity is abso- 
lute fact, whereas, it is still only hypo- 
thesis. I personally resent strongly the 
implication that we know enough about 
heredity or that biology knows so much 
about God that we can say of chromo- 
somes that “these unbelievably small 
dashes and curves are the shorthand of 
God.” I think, in such connections, the 
author had better leave God out of the 
picture and talk about Nature or the Cos- 
mic Urge! Nor do I think that introduc- 
tory prose poems or rhapsodies about sex 
add anything to such a book. Mr. Dick- 
erson’s work needs no such introduction 
unless, indeed, it is addressed primarily 
to young men whose minds are swayed 
by swelling, rather pompous and rhetori- 
cal rituals. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 





Studies in Service and Self-Control. By 
HucH HArTSHORNE and Mark A. 
May. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Pp. 559. 

This is a companion volume to Studies 
in Deceit, both carrying the general title 

Studies in the Nature of Character. The 
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term service, “contrasts work for self and 
work for others,” while self-control “con- 
trasts the tendency to continue an ap- 
proved act with resistance to the tendency 
to engage in an interesting but disap- 
proved act.” 

The technique employed consists essen- 
tially in the construction of test materials 
designed to measure samples of conduct. 
Each conduct situation remains defined in 
overt terms, and few assumptions are 
made on points of definition, overlapping, 
or motivation. Great care was taken to 
give the tests in a setting natural to the 
children, and those finally selected appear 
to be very ingenious. The behavior called 
for in the test situations proved to be 
rather specific, and it was thus possible 
to combine test scores into total service 
and self-control scores. These total scores 
show satisfactory reliability and validity 
for the ground covered, although a com- 
plete measurement of the behavior im- 
plied in the terms “service” and “self- 
control” would, as the authors point out, 
involve many times the quantity of test- 
ing material now available. 

A few typical findings may be sum- 
marized here. On the basis of the total 
service score of six tests it is apparent 
that sex differences are very slight, 
though favoring the girls. But on the 
composite of two reputation scores, the 
differences favoring the girls is most pro- 
nounced. Girls are more inhibited than 
boys as measured by the tests; they are 
superior also in persistence, but less so 
than in inhibition. Older children are 
superior in persistence and inhibition. 
There appears to be a resemblance among 
siblings which is not due to any environ- 
mental influence thus far measured by the 
tests. Physical condition is practically 
unrelated to service, as is emotional sta- 
bility (measured by the Woodworth- 
Mathews questionnaire); but the best 
service performances are rarely obtained 
by those emotionally unstable. 

When total service scores were segre- 
gated on the basis of religious groups, 
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real differences were found. The Protest- 
ants ranked first, the Jews second and the 
Catholics third. Small groups of children 
without religious affiliation surpassed the 
Catholics and were equal to the Jews in 
service score. 

While the authors have attempted to 
present the material in a clear and system- 
atic way, it is nevertheless true that the 
reading becomes somewhat tedious; one 
should not attempt it without an elemen- 
tary knowledge of statistics, and one must 
become resigned to rapid shifts: the whole 
work is a diet of nutmeats with nothing 
to chew on between times. 

This book and its companion volume 
may be expected to constitute an invalu- 
able handbook of techniques, tests and 
preliminary results for all students inter- 
ested in an objective approach to prob- 
lems of conduct and character. If right 
at the beginning we are surprised to find 
that a few of the basic problems have 
fanned out into an intricate pattern of 
research problems none of which is near 
solution, it is only because we have pre- 
viously over-simplified things. This atom- 
istic stage may be regarded as a fore- 
runner to a more valid synthesis of the 
relevant forces acting within and upon 
the individual than has hitherto been pos- 
sible. We should finally be able to mold 
conduct (and perhaps character) within 
prescribed limits—what kind is, of course, 
another question. 

Too much should not be expected of 
this particular approach. These studies 
sample children’s behavior as it has been 
crystallized out of a great complex of 
habits acquired (no one knows how) over 
a period of time (no one knows how 
long). The analysis is all after the fact. 
Little is known of early familial condi- 
tioning of conduct by parent example or 
attitude, of the relationships among chil- 
dren in the home, and so forth. If we 
may look upon investigations into the 
beginnings of child conduct, together with 
consecutive studies of character, be- 
havior and environment designed to show 























induced changes on the part of individual 
children as a legitimate extension of the 
work begun here, the scope of the work 
yet to be accomplished takes on its true 
perspective. It places character inquiries 
in the same position as other scientific 
ventures: every solution only a partial 
one, carrying with it numerous additional 
problems to intrigue the investigator. 
Grorce D. Stopparp 
University of Iowa 





500 Criminal Careers. By SHELDON 
GLUECK and ELEANOR T. GLUECK, 
with a Foreword by Richard C. Cabot. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1930. Pp. 365. $5.00. 


If this book could be characterized by 
a single phrase, its content might be ex- 
pressed in Dr. Cabot’s words as “the 
general bankruptcy of our remedies for 
crime.” It is a remarkable book in more 
than one way, but its outstanding novelty 
is its careful methodology rather than 
any presentation of absolutely new ma- 
terials or new conclusions. It is a dis- 
concerting book to easy optimists, capi- 
talists legislators and taxpayers, for it 
is primarily a stringent criticism of the 
extravagant claims which have frequently 
been made for the success of reformatory 
treatment of young offenders. The au- 
thors, trained in law, education and social 
work, have spent some three years in a 
careful analysis of the history of 510 
men turned out by the Massachusetts 
Reformatory during the years 1911 to 
1922. The study included their pre- 
reformatory history and also what hap- 
pened to these reformatory graduates 
within the five-year period following the 
completion of their parole, that is, from 
eight to ten years after their release from 
the institution. No stone was left un- 
turned in the following up of these men. 
The authors utilized every known tech- 
nique, including even finger print inquir- 
ies all over the country. This very in- 
genious and resourceful varying of meth- 
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ods should be highly illuminating, not 
only to the student interested in research, 
but also to every type of case worker. 

Since the authors’ results seem so 
damning to reformatory methods, they 
have been alert to many possible objec- 
tions to their data. After all due con- 
sideration, it appears that the group of 
men they selected were fairly typical of 
what they call the run-of-the-mill. The 
chief objection to be leveled against their 
methodology is that they retain a good 
many subjective and rather vague terms 
of valuing judgment. For example, they 
grade the homes from which their sub- 
jects come as “fair,” “poor,” and so forth. 
These are certainly not fully objective 
methods of identification. The reviewer 
is not altogether convinced, even on the 
Gluecks’ figures, that the showing of the 
reformatory is as bad as they make it 
out, for while the general impression is 
that 80 per cent of the men were not 
eventually reformed, yet in one place the 
authors give the impression that at least 
51 per cent show improvement. Of 
course, much of the difficulty proceeds 
from perhaps an inadequate or not alto- 
gether objective definition of the words 
“reformed” or “reforms.” 

Much more striking than the authors’ 
judgment upon the reformatory is the 
tremendous confirmation which their fig- 
ures give to convictions which many of 
us have been entertaining for a good 
many years. For example, most of these 
men came from families with bad rec- 
ords and with low standards of education. 
Many of them came from so-called 
broken or discordant homes. A high per- 
centage came from second generation im- 
migrant homes. To be more specific, over 
50 per cent of the families from which 
these men came had an official court rec- 
ord. Seventy-five per cent of the 402 
families for which information was ob- 
tainable revealed criminal conduct con- 
sisting of offenses more serious than 
drunkenness; 15 per cent of the families 
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were economically dependent ; 56 per cent 
were in the “marginal” category; 57 per 
cent had been dealt with by social wel- 
fare agencies ; 40 per cent were unskilled. 
In only 13 per cent of the cases had one 
or both parents attended common school. 
In 60 per cent of the cases “an abnormal, 
even unhealthful, home situation existed.” 
Seventeen per cent of the parents or other 
blood relatives of the men were found to 
have a record of mental disease or defect. 
Most of the reformatory graduates came 
from families “appreciably larger than 
the average Massachusetts family.” One- 
third of the men themselves were of nor- 
mal mentality; about half were classified 
as “dull” or “border-line,” 21 per cent 
as feeble-minded. 

Apparently, in most cases the reform- 
atory has been asked under present con- 
ditions to do a job for which it is mani- 
festly unfit. Many of the men themselves 
testified to the value to them of the re- 
formatory treatment. It is significant 
that almost four-fifths of the men making 
unfavorable comments on the reformatory 
were failures. Those criticizing it voiced 
facts which have been familiar to most 
of us for many years, namely, such things 
as the lack of intelligent classification 
of inmates, multiplicity of petty rules, 
deadness of routine, low standards of per- 
formance exacted, poor quality of officers. 

Out of this mass of material, it seems 
clear that parole to be effected must be 
something more than a mere paper plan. 
Both probation and parole seem to be 
reasonably effective if properly organ- 
ized and administered. Court procedure 
in which dogmatic law rules will have 
to be very considerably overhauled if the 
reformatory or any other penological 
agency is to function effectively. The 
Gluecks hold that “persons found guilty 
of crime should as a matter of course be 
committed to a central psychiatric, psy- 
chological and social ‘clearing house’ 
for examination. After a report has been 
rendered to the specially qualified sen- 
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tencing court, the treatment necessary to 
the individual case should be carried out.” 
This is a very definite embodiment of the 
positivist school of criminological theory. 

One of the most challenging chapters 
in the whole work tackles the problem 
of predictability in the administration of 
criminal justice. It is, perhaps, the least 
definitely factual section of the whole 
study and strikes the reviewer as a con- 
siderably too strong use of coefficients of 
correlation. Correlation is a useful tool, 
but it has hardly reached the place yet 
upon which to found a positive criminol- 
ogy. Dr. Cabot’s admirable foreword en- 
hances very considerably the value of 
this whole work because of the perspec- 
tive which it offers. The appendices are 
particularly valuable to the research 
worker who wants to check on the au- 
thors’ methods. A good working index 
adds to the value of their work. A little 
more careful proofreading would have 
eliminated some rather absurd typo- 
graphical errors. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 





Types of Philosophy. By WitttaM E. 
Hocxi1nc. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 462. 


Mr. Hocking writes this book for those 
who would begin “the deliberate study of 
philosophy.” He thinks that the best 
method for beginners is neither the study 
of the history of the subject nor a direct 
attack upon its problems, but a union of 
the historical and systematic interests. 
He has taken Naturalism, Skepticism, 
Pragmatism, Intuitionalism Dualism, 
Idealism, Realism and Mysticism as typ- 
ical methods of dealing with the problems 
of philosophy and has stated and ex- 
amined the position of each. He has done 
a good piece of work, both in exposition 
and criticism. When it is noted that he 
does all this, and that he adds a synthesis 
of the types in which his own confession 
of faith is expressed, in the space which 
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he has used, it is possible to recommend 
this book to anyone who has an interest 
in the subject. 

The thesis of the book is not difficult to 
discover nor long withheld. It is ex- 
plicitly stated in the confessio fidei, which 
is the concluding chapter of the book, 
but it is there by implication from the 
beginning. It is that philosophy is an 
inevitable activity for a rational being 
because the universe has an intrinsic 
meaning which one ought to perceive 
and enjoy. But the existence of objec- 
tive meaning in the world implies some 
kind of mental life at the core of reality. 
Consequently, Idealism is held not so 
much as “a separate type of philosophy 
as the essence of all philosophy, an as- 
sumption, whether recognized or unrec- 
ognized, of the philosophical enterprise 
itself.” But meanings are not accidental ; 
nor are they confined to a portion of the 
world. The author would go further with 
Idealism and say that the world is a 
self, “infinite in its depth and mystery.” 
In this respect, “mysticism is nearer the 
truth than much of current idealism.” It 
is this thesis which runs throughout the 
book and furnishes the basis for a criti- 
cism of the types of philosophy. 

Philosophy, in the vernacular, means 
the sum of one’s beliefs. Beliefs, as here 
used, “are the opinions a man lives by, 
as distinct from those he merely enter: 
tains.” (P. 3.) But philosophy, as a 
science, means the examination of beliefs. 
Beliefs about the world as a whole are 
inescapable, since an attempt to answer 
the simple questionnaire, Where are you? 
involves a notion of the whole universe. 
(P. 6.) Beliefs about reality, and about 
better and worse, right and wrong, are 
those with which philosophy is chiefly 
concerned. Various attempts to examine 
and systematize these beliefs have re- 
sulted in those types of philosophy which 
have already been noted. 

Each of the above types, in the order 
named, is stated, examined and made a 


milestone on the road toward the more 
acceptable type. The exposition of these 
types is brief, fair and comprehensive 
enough to serve the purpose of the au- 
thor. The criticisms are sometimes dia- 
lectical, often incisive, but not always 
decisive. I doubt if a pragmatist or a 
realist will be converted by the argu- 
ments here urged against their position, 
but neither can they be disregarded. Mr. 
Hocking evidently considers some argu- 
ments practically conclusive which may 
be called ingenious by another. I refer 
particularly to what is called the “newer 
teleology.” 

Mr. Hocking knows his own mind, not 
only with respect to his philosophic posi- 
tion, but in other respects as well. “The 
vogue of psycho-analysis,” he tells us, “is 
largely the welcome always accorded to 
the quack who can assure sensualists on 
scientific grounds that it is unhealthy for 
them not to do about as they please.” 
(Note on page 235.) With such things 
as this in the book it does not lack spice. 
One need not agree with Mr. Hocking in 
order to commend this book. It is al- 
most, if not quite, the best of the large 
number of books which have recently 
apppeared for those who would begin the 
“deliberate study of philosophy.” 

M. R. GABBERT 

University of Pittsburgh 





Experience with the Supernatural in 
Early Christian Times. By SHIRLEY 
Jackson Case. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1929. Pp. 341. $3.00. 


Here is a book that religious educators 
should read. The title suggests that it 
is an historical study in early church his- 
tory, and many will, therefore, pass it 
by as a possibly valuable, but quite irrel- 
evant, specialized study. It is a very 
important adjunct to the proper use of 
biblical material, for the author approaches 
the religious experience of the early 
Christians in terms of their wider back- 
ground of culture. Accordingly, the su- 
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pernaturalism of the New Testament is 
viewed as a natural phase of social, intel- 
lectual adjustment. 

But there is still a third meaning of 
the book, which all religious educators 
might well ponder. It is found by read- 
ing between the lines. For here are our 
modern religious problems staring at us 
out of an account of Graeco-Roman life. 
It is as though Professor Case were con- 
fronting us, as Nathan confronted David, 
with a tale that seems remote enough until 
we examine ourselves ; but Dr. Case does 
not say, “Thou art the man!” The pres- 
ent reviewer was startled again and again 
by such straightforward, historical state- 
ments as the following, because they had 
a tantalizingly modern ring: 


The desirability of a sane and intelligent at- 
titude in worship continued to be emphasized 
among the Greeks and Romans..... The deity 
was to be worshipped with the mind and con- 
science fully active during the ceremony. (P. 
155) 

Man sought to honor the gods by consecrat- 
ing to them his finest artistic and esthetic ac- 
complishments in music, architecture, sculpture 
and painting..... Persons who were offended 
by the jingle of the popular religious music 
heard in the processionals and festivities of 
various cults commented with regret upon the 
degeneration of musical taste among their con- 
temporaries. (Pp. 172, 174) 

Now and then a Stoic, with his character- 
istic emphasis on humanitarianism, ventured to 
criticize popular faith in imperialism’s efficacy 
to redeem society from its ills. (P. 192) 

Man lived also under the menace of the cos- 
mos. He was nervously conscious of his own 
helplessness in the presence of the inexorable 
operations of the world about him..... Juvenal 
spoke for only a minority of his contemporaries 
when he remarked that “the only pathway to a 
life of peace is by way of virtue. If one has 
understanding, thou, Fortune, has no divinity; 
it is we who make of thee a goddess and place 
thee in heaven.” (P. 248) 

; Philosophy held a conspicuous place 
in " the affections and respect of the cultured 
people. .... There was general agreement 
among people of culture that all problems 
should be answered in the philosophic way. 
Knowledge was to be acquired and justified by 
the activities of the mind, and conclusions were 
to be deduced in accordance with men’s intelli- 
gence and reason. (Pp. 301, 307) 

Not only did current religion assign the Greek 
philosopher his chief problems, but often it 


assumed the right to censor his conclusions, Yet 
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he did not recognize himself as its servant, nor 
was he the conspicuous spokesman for any re- 
ligious institution. .... Over against custom 
and tradition he set intellectual acumen and 
logical integrity, .... More than one phil- 
osopher was to learn that the attempt to in- 
tellectualize traditional religion led out upon an 
exceedingly thorny path. . Ultimately, the 
philosopher assumed discretion to be the better 
part of valor and decided to abandon direct at- 
tack upon the established traditions. .... The 
method of procedure varied from time to time, 
but the outcome was always the same. In- 
tellect ultimately yielded to tradition. ... . For 
the man of culture there was only one divine 
energy pervading and controlling the universe, 
yet even the scholar might use the terminology 
of popular polytheism since he understood that 
its gods were merely convenient names for dif- 
ferent manifestations of the one divine essence. 
(Pp. 316, 317, 319) 


The last chapter on “The Fate of the 
Mind” should be read carefully by every 
one interested in the current problem of 
intellectual honesty in religion. To see 
our problems in such a hoary historical 
setting will be healthy, and perhaps in- 
spiring. 

Epwin Ewart AUBREY 

University of Chicago 





The Bible Through the Centuries. By 
Herpert L. Wittett. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark and Colby, 1929. Pp. 336. 
$3.00. 

In eighteen chapters, the story of the 
making of the Bible, the authorship, the 
inspiration, the geography, the great men 
and women who march through its pages, 
the historical setting and the relations to 
other sacred books is adequately, al- 
though always popularly, set forth. 

The Bible is not styled a perfect book, 
but the work of human hands. Particu- 
lar emphasis is placed upon the findings 
of modern archaeology as confirming the 
biblical narratives. Relatively recent 
among sacred writings, this book covers 
only about sixteen hundred years, from 
about 1500 years B.C. to 100 A.D. 

The teachers at the University of Chi- 
cago have, from the first, been able to 
throw unusual light upon the Old Testa- 
ment in its priestly, prophetic and phi- 
losophical aspects. Dr. Willett does 
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strong work in these fields, as well as 
in his treatment of the Psalms and of 
the law codes and romances. 

Of particular value is his illuminating 
work in the studies on the making of the 
Old and New Testaments. In these 
chapters the way in which these books 
came to be is clearly presented. 

Speaking of the inspiration of the Bi- 
ble, he says on page 294: “The authority 
of the Bible resides in its enlightening 
and compelling power, which lays upon 
the soul the imperatives of pure and 
sacrificial living. It is not an author- 
ity which inheres in an institution or a 
book, but in the sense of rightness cre- 
ated within the soul by all gracious in- 
fluences, and chiefly by the Bible itself.” 
Again, on page 314, “The marvel of the 
life of Jesus is the fact that though he 
was bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, yet he transcended all the categories 
of our fragmentary lives, looked deep 
into the crystalline heart of the universe 
and spoke for all time the essential truths 
of the spiritual life. It was his to utter 
a universal and perpetual message.” 

For mid-week lectures in churches and 
for discussions for classes of young peo- 
ple and of adults, this book opens a rich 
field. 

Joun Ray Ewers 

East End Christian Church, Pittsburgh 





The Social Sources of Denominational- 
ism. By H. RicHarp NiesuHR. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929. Pp. 
304. $2.50. 

This is a contribution. Dr. Niebuhr 
need not disclaim (vii) qualification as a 
sociologist, nor as a “church” historian. 
If we had more sociology—or history— 
directed upon the real nature rather than 
the formal appearance of aspects of civi- 
lization, all the social sciences would be 
the gainer. Such an interpretation of 
denominationalism immensely _ clarifies 
the matter, both for thought and action. 

Denominationalism is (p. 6) the last 
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and current form of accommodation of 
original Christianity to the world. Dr. 
Niebuhr shows that it is a pretty far- 
advanced stage of essential decadence, 
for it wants the world to be Christian, 
but in itself is “divisive” rather than 
“common.” Hence its “ethical failure” 
(Chap. I). ; 

This is profound failure because the 
division is basally economic, developing 
“The Churches of the Disinherited” 
(Chaps. II and III), “The Churches of 
the Middle Class” (Chap. IV). This 
surely is “anti-Christ.” For in addition, 
and naturally so, denominationalism of 
this ilk has large issue in “Nationalism” 
(Chap. V), and in various forms of 
“Sectionalism” (Chap. VI and Chap. 
VII). 

“The Churches of the Immigrants” 
(Chap. VIII) and “Denominationalism 
and the Color Line” (Chap. IX) are late 
forms even more significant of unregen- 
erated Christianity. 

The historical argument is pithily sum- 
marized (pp. 264-65). 

Dr. Niebuhr still has hope that there 
will be found “ways to Unity” (Chap. 
X). And his faith rests apparently on a 
“repentance unto salvation” in view of 
the “wrath to come.” But one may be 
permitted to say that in view of the bases 
of division he has displayed, nothing 
short of a recovery of original Chris- 
tianity would do the work. The matter 
of religious significance of the Russian 
experiment is (p. 272) very slightly 
touched upon. Yet it would seem that 
only when the goal of a socialized-society 
—a new social order—for the first time 
in history is somewhere made into a 
religion will the “great gulfs fixed” in 
our modern civilization be closed. 

Dr. Niebuhr has made a contribution 
to the current dilemma of religion which 
is as significant for the social scientist 
as for the religious leader. 

WitiaM L. BAILEY 

Northwestern University 
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Young Luther. By R. H. Fire. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 232. 
$2.00. 

Luther. By G. M. Bruce. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1928. 
Pp. 318. $2.00. 

American Lutheran Preaching. By M. H. 
KRuMBINE. New York: Harper Bros., 
1928. Pp. 301. $2.50. 

Dr. Fife’s lectures on Luther at Upsala 
University in April, 1927, are presented 
in Young Luther, slightly revised and 
with some new material. The author 
portrays Luther’s religious and intellec- 
tual development down to the beginning 
of the struggle over indulgences. The 
study proceeds on the proposition that the 
Reformation movement must be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of Luther’s 
break with scholasticism. Another aspect 
of the situation is noted, viz., that the 
development, as far as Luther himself is 
concerned, is closely connected with uni- 
versity life. The author does not pretend 
to produce new facts or fresh points of 
view but makes scholarly use of the pri- 
mary sources and thoroughly searches for 
light from every competent and accessible 
critic. 

The book is a valuable contribution, not 
only to those who are interested in the 
Reformation period, but also to those stu- 
dents of life who would gain a better 
understanding of the processes by which 
a great mind secured emancipation, and 
how a personality was affected by early 
surroundings and training. The treat- 
ment is psychologically sound. It is well 
documented and quite free from contro- 
versial material. 

In American Lutheran Preaching, Rev. 
Krumbine performs a real service in thus 
making available a cross-section of the 
American thinking of the United Luth- 
eran Church. Twenty-five leading minis- 
ters of the denomination each contribute 
one sermon. The Introduction by the 


editor is an illuminating statement on the 
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influence of Lutheranism in the shaping 
of American democracy. 

We are pleased to note an absence of 
dogmatic denominationalism and the ex- 
pression of a fine, large universalism in 
this collection. A rich, urgent spiritual 
note is evident from first to last. With 
a possible exception of two or three, all 
the sermons are lofty in thought, elevated 
in style and persuasive in presentation. 
Different types and various areas of 
thought are covered, but, though the so- 
cial gospel is present in several sermons, 
it does not receive a proportionate amount 
of treatment. 

Among this collection several sermons 
seem to stand out as particularly worthy 
of mention. Among these are Hefel- 
bower, “Science and Religion”; Stamm, 
“Every Christian a Christ”; Sunday, 
“Christ and War”; Knubel, “Christ and 
Healthy Thinking”; Venable, “Theology, 
More or Less’’; Huddle, “The Salvation 
of America’s Soul”; Dysinger, “The Dis- 
tance to Tomorrow”; Delk, “He Re- 
storeth My Soul.” 

An interesting feature is the biograph- 
ical data accompanying each name. 

The author comes to his task well qual- 
ified to treat the subject Luther as Edu- 
cator with thoroughness. He has had ac- 
cess to the best available sources. The 
book is a revision and enlargement of 
the thesis submitted by the author for 
the Ph.D. degree at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

The work is done in a comprehensive 
and convincing manner. The author pre- 
sents a brief but valuable picture of the 
social and educational conditions prevail- 
ing in Europe before the Reformation. 
This makes it possible for the reader to 
realize to a greater degree the important 
changes wrought by the Reformation in 
the field of education. Only those salient 
points in the life of Luther are presented 
which have some bearing upon moulding 
him into the educator he became. 

The. theological position of Luther is 

















treated briefly. Luther’s principles of 
education are well presented and deserve 
study and comparison with principles of 
education in our own times. 

Luther’s contribution to worship re- 
ceives proportionate treatment. The 
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chapters dealing with the evaluation of 
the man are unusually interesting. 
The book should be of interest and 
value to all engaged in educational work. 
E. E. Dom 
North Central College 





Citizenship Through Problems. By James B. 
ApMoNnsON and ArtTHUR DonDINEAU. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 193. 
One who sees this pupil’s workbook, to “fa- 

cilitate the use of the problem method in the 

field of community civics,” will note that it is a 

far cry from the method used when civics con- 

sisted in the memorization of the federal and 
state constitutions. Twenty-six groups of civ- 
ics problems are taken up in as many chapters, 
each including a number of problems to be 
thought through, certain written assignments 
and a test of thinking and imaginary actions. 
The work is comprehensive and interesting and 
sets goals which recognize most of today’s citi- 
zenship problems (one misses any reference un- 
der the problem of law observance to the liq- 
uor question!). Since this is a course confined 
to thinking about problems, one might ques- 
tion how far it actually trains for citizenship, 
that is, if the questioner is familiar with the 
findings of the Character Education Inquiry.— 
Erwin L. Shaver 


The Religious Quest of the 
World. By S. Ancus. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 444. $4.00. 

It has become a commonplace among schol- 
ars to declare that Christianity can be properly 
understood only in the light of the world in 
which it made its appearance. It is only re- 
cently that the materials for such a study have 
been made easily accessible, at least in Eng- 
lish. The past year has seen at least three 
valuable contributions to the field, in Case's 
The Experience of the Supernatural in Early 
Christian Times, Willoughby’s Pagan Regen- 
eration and the book here under review. 

Professor Angus had already laid workers in 
the field under heavy obligation by his treat- 
ment of The Mystery Religions and Christian- 
ity. Here he widens the range of investigation 
to include all the major religious quests of the 
Graeco-Roman world. The scope of the book 
is well indicated in his five main divisions: The 
religious outlook of the Graeco-Roman World 
—in which he discusses the dominant salvation 
ideals, Judaism, Greek moraf and mystical 
philosophy, the mystery-religions, and Christi- 
anity; then follows a discussion of the religion 
of magic, sacrament, and symbol ; the religion 
of astrology; the way of gnosis; and finally re- 
ligion and medicine. 


Graeco-Roman 


a 


Dr. Angus moves with the utmost familiarity 
through the entire range of material consid- 
ered. His clear and facile style serves to make 
what might well be considered a rather heavy 
subject distinctly readable. While in no sense 
a popular book, it might very well be read by 
persons interested in the period, even though 
not technically trained in the field. Perhaps 
the most distinctive contribution of the work 
is his treatment of Sacramentarianism.— 
Charles S. Braden 


Types of Literature in the Old Testament. By 
Epwarp CHAUNCEY BALDwiIn. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1929. Pp. 218. 
The author, a professor in the University of 

Illinois, has written this volume as a textbook 

for a course offered under the same name. 
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Prominent ministers have recognized 
that motion pictures not only increase 
church attendance, put new vigor in 
Sunday School work, but have been 
of immeasurable value in assisting in 
financial drives and new club organ- 
ization. 

The Acme Portable Projector, be- 
cause of its flawless and uninterrupted 
projection, is a great favorite with 
clergymen. The exclusive Gold Glass 
Shutter, built in to show “still” pic- 
tures, makes possible the halting of 
the film to drive home a point, with- 
out danger of fire. 

The Acme Portable Projector is 
light in weight and, by comparison, 
stronger and safer than any other 
portable projector and can be plugged 
into any socket and readily set up. 

Write for booklet number 2R6 
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The author’s interest throughout is primarily 
literary. Theological controversies do not de- 
tain him. His point of view, however, is con- 
sistently that of the best modern scholarship in 
the field of Biblical research. 

The study is greatly enriched by the author’s 
familiarity with the best of world literature. 
The book contains a wealth of literary anal- 
ogues, suggested both in the text and in the 
voluminous footnotes. One may be pardoned, 
surely, for wishing for a different method of 
identifying footnotes than by the accumulative 
numerical system used. By the time one comes 
to identify footnote 387, the task is rather con- 
fusing. 

Professor Baldwin has made no attempt to 
treat with equal fulness the various literary 
forms; instead, he has allowed himself the 
legitimate freedom of emphasizing those forms 
most stressed in the currently accepted canons 
of literary criticism. History he entirely 
neglects. The treatment of the sermon-proph- 
ecy is sketchy. The chapters on poetry and 
drama (treating the Psalms and Job especially) 
are rich in detailed material. 

Each chapter contains a useful list of sug- 
gested readings as well as questions for review, 
useful alike to the student in class and to the 
casual reader.—Kenneth Irving Brown 
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Of The 
University of Chicago 


The Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago offers 40 
courses in Religious Education, 
Psychology of Religion and Case 
Study, given by six instructors. 
Students of the Divinity School 
may elect courses in the School 
of Education, in the Graduate 
School of Social Service Admin- 
istration and in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature. 

For further information apply 
to 

Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of The Divinity School, 
University of Chicago 
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Finding a Religion to Live By. 


By CHARLES 


Emerson Burton. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1928. Pp, 191. $1.00. 

This little book by Dr. Burton, Secretary of 
the National Council of Congregational 


Churches in the U. S., is for personal reading 
or group study. The chapters are: Enrolling 
in the School of Jesus, Getting Acquainted 
with God, Sensing Spiritual Realities, Standing 
by One Another, Using the Bible, Prayer, 
Worship, Facing Spiritual Failure. The au- 
thor says in his preface, “The following chap- 
ters are intended for earnest-minded people 
who desire a religion that works in daily life.” 

I have not read a book in a long time with 
as much sensible and suggestive material bear- 
ing on Christian living as this one. We need 
to make religion practical and vital today and 
here is a small book written specifically for 
that purpose. It will be admirable for class 
study. —W. E. Moore 


The Danish Folk School. 
BELL. New York: 
1928. Pp. 359. 

Here is a well written and humanly interest- 
ing account of the movement for cultural edu- 
cation which has re-created the national spirit 
of the Danish people and also affected pro- 
foundly the life of neighboring countries. The 
author interprets the movement as it is founded 
in the historical and economic life of Denmark, 
sets forth faithfully the principles of Grundtvig, 
the founder of the movement, and pictures the 
theory put into practice by his followers in 
various types of situations. One cannot help 
but be impressed by the uniqueness of the folk 
school movement, with its cultural emphasis 
quite, unlike anything American, unless it be 
our early academies. 

The book furnishes not only an understand- 
ing of a particular movement, but also reveals 
how the very ideas which are now being 
stressed in modern education have likewise 
been the goals of educational statesmen in other 
lands, proving that “great minds run in the 
same channels.” This is a book which needs 
reading in a nation where education is so 
dominated by the “bread-and-butter” emphasis. 
—Erwin L. Shaver 


The Lost Cricket. By Howarp DEAN FRENCH. 
New York City: Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 
205. $1.50. 

Each of the thirty-nine sermons that com- 
prise this volume has been used by the author 
in preaching to children. The following sam- 
ple of titles will indicate the range of materials 
presented in the volume: The Lost Cricket; 
Why John Missed the Circus; Too Good a 
Shot; The Crowd; The Strawberry Shortcake 
that Wasn’t Eaten; A Bird, A Dog, and A 
Boy Scout; Being a Hero. 

These sermon-stories are an improvement 
over the more abstract types in vogue a few 
years ago. For the most part they represent 
first hand observations by the author and his 
evaluation of the moral precepts or principles 


By Otive D. Camp- 
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involved. As content material they would not 
be of unusual value to others. As an illustra- 


tion of a method they would probably be more ~ 


helpful. The language appears more fitted to 
the world of an adult than to a junior in 
church. The pointing of the “lesson” or 
“moral” at the close of each story might also 
be questioned. But, as we have indicated be- 
fore, the story cannot be divorced from the 
teller. This book will be of interest to those 
who are seeking to improve their methods of 
preaching to children—J. A. Jacobs 


That Which Remains. By Cart E, GRAMMER. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 
218. $1.75. 


This is a philosophical treatment of man, 
God, inspiration, providence, miracles and mys- 
ticism. The style is labored and heavy and 
the reasoning is for the most part a priori. 

While God is interpreted in terms of philo- 
sophy, He is depicted at times as much more 
anthropomorphic than the imminent Father- 
God whom Jesus set forth. Jesus represented 
God as personally available to man when face 
to face with everyday life situations. One does 
not feel this about Grammer’s interpretation. 

The approach seems to be intellectual and 
theoretical rather than from the point of view 
of experience and practical human needs.— 
Emerson O. Bradshaw 


The Influence of Intelligence Upon Children’s 
Reading Interests. By MuiriaM BLANTON 
Huser. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, 1928, No. 312. Pp. 39, 


A body of material, consisting of thirty 
poems and stories, was selected in the light of 
previous studies of children’s interests. The 
selections were classified into six types called: 
(a) Familiar Experience; (b) Unusual Ex- 
perience; (c) Humor; (d) Fancy; (e) Infor- 
mation; (f) Heroism and Service. Groups of 
judges, expert in literature for children, rated 
the literary quality and the suitability of the 
selections in each type to be about equal. 

The subjects of the experiment comprised fif- 
teen classes in five public schools of Yonkers, 
N From the results of individual Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Tests, they were dis- 
tributed in three groups, equated for time spent 
in school and grade status as follows: Dull 
group, average group, bright group. 

The thirty selections were arranged in three 
programs of fifteen pairs each. Seven and a 
half hours, in three thirty-minute periods each 
day for a week, were used in reading the paired 
selections to the children, each child indicating 
a preference in each pair. 

The two most outstanding conclusions to be 
applicable to educational practice derived from 
the experimental data are: (1) that children at 
all levels of intelligence are appreciative of the 
quality of reading materials; but that (2) 
whereas bright children can appreciate material 
of a wide range of difficulty, in preparing read- 
ing material for dull children care must be 
taken to avoid unusual words, confused or in- 
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The Greatest Single Force in Modern Life 
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a realm which is lamentably uncommon today 
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phist to assert that. 
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The conception of the “resurrection” is Pau- 
line. And one may well doubt if this essen- 
tially theological way of looking at the his- 
toric event which has come to have this am- 
biguous name has anything more than a sur- 
vival value today. It is strange indeed that 
still today churchmen completely neglect the 
thought—obvious to a layman who is a student 
of society—that the essence of the resurrection 
(which might well be translated by a double- 
barrelled term, uprising) was a political mi- 
racle. Certainly a political achievement (mi- 
racle) of this sort in the career of a revolu- 
tionary reformer is as significant and useful to 
a progressive humanity as a physiological one! 
—William L. Bailey 


Prayer. By Mario Puc.ist. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 296. $2.50. 
The present work is a translation from the 

Italian, the author being well known for a nu- 

merous list of books and articles published in 

Italian, and as editor of two important reviews. 

He approaches the subject from the standpoint 

of a philosopher, treating it under four main 

divisions: The Philosophical Interpretation of 
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Meaning and Value of Prayer, and Prayer in 

the Religious Life of Today. 

Perhaps the most ‘outstanding thing about 
the book is the discussion of the types of prayer 
which he lists as Eudaemonistic, or prayer for 
physical well being, the aesthetic prayer, the 
noetic prayer and ethical prayer. 

One misses some things that usually emerge 
in the treatment of the subject. For example, 
in his discussion of prayer in the religious life 
of ‘today there apnears no recognition of the 
difficulties occasioned by the advance of modern 
science. There seems to be little recognition of 
the difference between subjective and objective 
phases of prayer. 

The author has given a very extensive bibli- 
ography, classified by religious and denomina- 
tional sources. There is also an extensive list 
of books of non-ecclesiastic and private pray- 
ers from many languages. Probably it is the 
most complete bibliography of the subject that 
has been assembled. It covers thirty-seven 
pages of text. On the whole, however, the 
present reviewer finds little to justify the trans- 
lation of such a book into English.—Charles S. 
Braden 


The Gospel and Its Tributaries. By ERNESi 
Finptay Scott. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. Pp. 295. $2.75. 

Christianity is the product of many tribu- 
taries which have come together to form its 
main stream. It drew upon Judaism and pagan- 
ism alike. It is not, however, a synthetic re- 
ligion. Jesus himself made the original and 
vastly more important contribution, in the 


principles which he formulated and in the 
“power of the gospel” which he gave to the 
world. 


In all its history, this primal source 
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from Jesus has been the dominating content of 
Christianity. Contributions came from Paul, 
from Greece and Alexandria, from Judaism and 
from Rome, but the creative power with which 
Jesus underlay his gospel transcended them all 
and made of Christianity a unique religion. 

The purpose of the author, a purpose he has 
admirably carried through, is to show what 
these tributaries of the gospel were, just what 
contribution each of them made, and how the 
personality and the power of Jesus have re- 
made them. Dr. Scott carries his study up to 
the close of the New Testament period.—L. T. 
Hites 


The Science of Psychology. By R.H. WHEELER. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1929. 
Pp. 556. $3.50. 

This is the first general textbook in English 
written from the point of view of Gestalt. Sev- 
eral texts, such as The Growth of Mind by 
Curt Koffka, Psychology and Education by R. 
H. Ogden, and Gestalt Psychology by Wolf- 
gang Koehler, as well as many magazine ar- 
ticles, have presented the Gestalt point of view. 
Wheeler’s text, however, is the first one to dis- 
cuss the traditional topics of psychology in a 
systematic way from this point of view. 

The first noticeable change in this text, as 
contrasted with the usual text, is the order of 
presentation of topics. The first topic to be 
discussed is social behavior. Following this 
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there are chapters on intelligent behavior, emo- 
tional behavior, learning, sensation and, finally, 
the nervous system. This arrangement is in 
accordance with the point of view of the text. 

Since social situations form the most real, 
natural and unrestricted environment of the in- 
dividual, they are studied first. In fact, the 
individual cannot be defined adequately in terms 
of himself alone. Such social situations present 
the normal configuration. 

Although the Gestalt or configuration view 
is held throughout the text, material from many 
sources is included. In fact, the text could be 
used with profit by anyone not holding such a 
view. Although the author has a due regard 
for historical and traditional material in psy- 
chology, he has added a wealth of experimen- 
tal material from a wide variety of modern 
sources. This is especially true in certain chap- 
ters, such as one on experimental studies in 
emotion and in learning. 

Because of the wealth and wide variety of 
these sources, one of the most serious criti- 
cisms of the text is its lack of unity and coher- 
ence. This makes it rather difficult to read. 
Despite this criticism, the reviewer’s reaction 
to the book has been more favorable than would 
generally be expected from one who is not in 
sympathy with the general principles of Ge- 
stalt—A. R. Gilliland 
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